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PREFACE. 

The  following  pages  have  attracted  attention  in 
in  Us  where  I  least  expected  to  win  such  gratifying 
ecognition.  Perhaps  the  perception  by  my  read- 
:rs  of  the  motive  which  led  me  to  write  them 
ontributed  to  this  result.  That  motive  was  to. 
endeavor  to  make  some  atonement  for  a  part  of 
e  unspeakable  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Christians 
on  the  Jews.  My  work  should  properly  be  com- 
plemented by  an  historical  survey  of  the  "Romance 
of  Martyrdom  among  the  Jews;"  but  this  I  hardly 
think  I  shall  have  the  time  and  strength  to  execute. 
Judaism  will  exist  and  continue  to  develop  without 
me,  however.  Few  persons  with  even  a  general 
education,  but  know  that  line  of  eminent  men 
connecting  the  bright  Middle  Ages  of  the  Jews — 
through  Maimonides,  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
s«»lomon  Maimon,  and  many  others — with  their 
new  intellectual  advance  at  the  present  day,  in 
which  the  Jews  of  England  (Deutsch,  etc.),  of  France 
(Salvador,  Munk,  Oppert,  etc.),  and  of  Germany  (I 

Iiention  only  the  Breslau  School,  men  like  Frankel 
nd   Graetz),  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries, 


of  nations,  when  wild  chaos  reigned,  an  ingenious 
Jew  said  :  M  Peoples  come  and  go  away,  but  Israel 
will  endure  for  ever,"  and  history  has  not  as  yet 
disproved  these  words. 

In  this  edition,  the  fourth,  I  have  been  kindly  aid- 
ed by  a  number  of  scholars,  and  to  two  especially, 
Prof.  Graetz  and  Dr.  Rosin  of  Breslau,  I  desire  to 
express  here  my  sincere  acknowledgments. 

Dr.  M.  J.  SCHLEIDEN. 
Wiesbaden,  January  1879. 


In  the  prosecution  of  my  labors  on  the  his- 
tory of  botany  I  was  necessarily  led  to  read 
the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus.  His  relation 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his  dependence  upon 
Aristotle  and  Arabic  writers,  prompted  me  to 
inquire  what  position  these  thinkers  occupy 
with  respect  to  one  another,  and  to  earlier 
sources.  Carried  further  and  further  by  my 
examination,  I  finally  obtained  an  insight 
Into  a  relation  which  even  our  more  extensive 
histories  pass  by  in  utter  silence,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  of  extraordinary  importance  for 
tlic  development  of  the  human  race.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  result  of  my  investigations  is 
contained  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Jews  are  surely  the  most  remarkable  of 
nations,  and,  where  the  symbolism  of  a  Prov- 
idence is  allowed,  they  may  well  be  called 
1 '  the  chosen  people. ' '  In  spite  of  the  bloodiest 
persecutions  by  heathens,  Persians,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians,  which  they  suffered 
(or  nearly  two  thousand  years,  the  Jews  have 
lot  only  maintained  themselves  as  a  people  to 
he  present  day,  and  preserved  their  original 
haracter  unimpaired,  but  are,  moreover,  con- 
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tinually  spreading  and  increasing  in  a  more 
favorable  ratio  than  any  other  nation  in  what- 
ever climate.*  This  fact  alone  renders  them 
one  of  the  most  interesting  themes  for  the  earn- 
est and  thoughtful  contemplation  of  history. 
They  were  the  earliest  upholders  of  pure 
monotheism,  and  the  very  purity  of  their 
theism  caused  them  to  represent  and  adhere 
to  the  moral  law,  and  its  application  to  life,  as 
the  true  exposition  of  religious  faith.  All 
Europe  had  its  Middle  Ages,  a  period  of  bar- 
barism, of  intellectual  and  moral  decay,  as  de- 
plorable as  any  that  can  be  conceived.  Only 
the  Jews  formed  an  exception.  Despite  dis- 
persion and  oppression,  which  often  robbed 
them  of  the  simplest  rights,  nay,  the  very 
right  to  live,  they  continued  to  develop  their 
intellectual  life,  without  interruption,  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting to  other  nations  the  bases  of  morality 
and  of  mental  life.  Like  all  nobly  endowed 
natures,  they  stumbled  now  and  then  during 
happy  moments,  when  the  burden  of  existence 
was  lightened ;  but  every  reverse  of  fortune, 
every  affliction,  however  bitter  and  severe,  only 

♦The  Jews  everywhere  multiply  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  nations 
among  whom  they  live.  This  is  essentially  due  to  the  lower  mortality, 
chiefly  among  the  children,  and  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  moral 
causes,  and  not  to  an  excess  of  births.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children  among  Protestants  is  1  to  10,  among  the  Jews  1  to  47.  In 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  the  number  of  suicides  from  1 8:i6  to  1845 
among  Christians  was  132,  among  the  Jews  none.  Hee  Boudin,  'Traite 
de%Otographie  et  de  Statist,  medicates,"  Tome  II.  p  137,  (  Paris  1857) ; 
and  C.  v  Hecker  in  Augsburg  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  April  12,  1876, 
page  1559. 


served  to  ennoble  them,  to  quicken  then  to 
higher  mental  and  moral  effort. 

The  desolation  of  the  Jewish  territory  by 

the  Assyrians  and   Babylonians  first  impelled 

this  people  to  concentrate  their  inner  life,  and 

combine  the  results  of  their  pasl  intellect  mil 

activity  into  a  whole,  which,  under  the  name 

of  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  contains 

so  niucli  thai  Christians,   too,  still  regard  as 

elevating   and    hallowing.     This  treasure  the 

ews  impressed  upon  their  lives.     Their  unfal- 

jring  trust   in  God  and  the  morality  of  their 

itions,   so  far  as  this  had  already  revealed 

itself  to  them  as  duty,  gave  them  the  strong 

mthusiasm  with  which  this  small  nation  waged 

rar,    for  nearly  a   century,   against   the  all- 

;onquering.  Romans,  who  found  them  a  more 

formidable  foe  than  any  they  had  yet  encoun- 

ered.     The  heroism  of  the  Jews,  both  under 

the  Maccabees  and  during  the  struggle  ending 

ith  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 

,y,  that  desperate  struggle  of  two  years  under 

lar-Cochba«*  as  well  as  their  defence  of  Naples 

gainst  Behsarins  at  a  later  day,  and  of  the 

asses  of  the  Pyrenees  against  the  Franks,  + 

place  them  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  heroes 

recorded  in  history.     They  succumbed  to  vast 

superiority  of  numbers;  the  nation  as  such  was 

destroyed,   while  the  people  were  dispersed 

from    China  and  India,  through  Africa  and 


: 


*S.  Salvador,  "  Histoire  de  la  Domination  Homaine  en  Judie  et  de 
Huine  de  Jirvsattm:'     2  vols.  Paris  1846. 
fConcilium  toletanuin  XVIII. 
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Europe,  to  the  farthest  western  limits  of  the  then 
known  world.  But  the  people  remained  one 
people,  maintaining  an  unbroken  connection 
between  all  its  members,  and  always  recog- 
nizing in  the  development  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  a  centre  to  which  they  all 
tended.  Whithersoever  the  Jew  went,  he 
found  those  of  the  same  faith  and  sentiments, 
and  was  sure  of  being  kindly  received  and 
actively  aided. 

Three  factors  must  here  be  considered,  as 
facilitating  this  spread  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, and  its  results,  among  the  whole  Jewish 
people. 

The  first  was  their  commercial  ability.  The 
ancients  ascribed  the  earliest  commerce  to  the 
Phenicians.  I  do  not  think  that  this  term  is, 
or  was  ever  meant  to  be,  geographically  precise, 
Phenicians  and  Syrians  being  merely  the  names 
given  to  those  Semites  who  confined  themselves 
especially  to  the  coast  and  inland  country  of 
Syria.  With  Herodotus  the  term  "Pheni- 
cians" seems  to  designate  specifically  those 
Syrians  who  carried  on  trade  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Though  he  traveled  over  Syria  about 
the  time  of  the  Exile,  he  knows  no  Israel,  no 
Juda3a,  but  only  Syrians,  his  Palestinean 
Syrians  being  those  who  inhabited  the  more 
southerly  part,  towards  the  coast,  the  Philis- 
tines of  the  Jews.  To  judge  by  his  route  of 
travel,  the  city  of  Cadytis  mentioned  by  him 
must  have  been  Gaza.  The  tribes  of  Zebulon, 
Dan,  and  Asher  carried  on  maritime  commerce 
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<>r  a   time,  and  joined  the  Phenicians  on  the 

*     That  the  Israelites  were  by  nature  dar- 

_  sea-traders  is  proved  by  the  Ophir  expedi- 

ons  under  Usia  in  the  8th  century  B.  C.,  at 

le  time  of  the  Odyssey,  t  as  well  as  by  the 

mmercial  activity  of  the   Jews   during  the 

iddle  Ages,  when  the  foreign  traffic  belonged 

them  pre-eminently.     In  view  of  these  facts, 

e  can  hardly  doubt  that  among  the  Pheni- 

iana  engaged  in  commerce  by  water  there 

ere  at  all  times  Israelites,   speaking  as  they 

id  almost  the  same  language  and  spiritually 

kin  to  them  by  their  earlier  religious  training. 

oreover,    in   the    colonies    founded   by    the 

henicians,    viz.    on    the    northern    coast    of 

Africa,   the  Italian  islands,  at  Marseilles,   in 

Spain,  etc.,   Israelites  immediately  gathered. 

When  forced  by  frequent  oppressions  to  flee 

from  their  native  land,  they  thus  found  friends 

within  easy  access.    Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted 

lint,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 

in,    Jewish    communities  existed  in  the  ex- 

eme  West  of  Europe,  while  their  settlements 

bout  this  time  in  Assyria,   Babylonia,  Egypt, 

nd  Rome,  are  known  with  historical  certainty. 

aul  stopped  at  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain,:): 

and  he  could  have  been  induced  to  make  a 

journey  to  Spain  only  because  he  was  sure  of 

a  kind  reception  from  his  countrymen.     Long 


♦Herodotus,  I,  1 ;  11,5;  111,5;  Genesis,  XLIX,  13  ;  Judges,  V,  17. 
fDr.  K.  E.  von  Baer,   "  JReden  und  Aufsdtze."   Vol.  Ill,  page  112, 
St.  Petersburg,  1873;  and  Vol.  II,  page  18,  St.  Petersburg,  1876. 
{Epistle  to  the  Romans,  XV,  24,  28. 
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before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  moreover, 
Taracona  was  called  "the  Jewish  city.''*  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  these 
Jewish  colonies  increased  still  more  both  in 
number  and  size,  and  the  whole  then  known 
world  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  these 
settlements.  They  kept  up  a  constant  com- 
munication with  one  another  by  means  of 
many  itinerant  merchants,  and  diffused  the 
products  of  mind  as  quickly  as  their  wares. 
Meanwhile  the  other  nations,  isolating  them- 
selves more  and  more,  were  cut  off  from  the 
few  remaining  sources  of  mental  life,  scanty 
at  best.  The  Romanic  nations  were  dwindling, 
the  Germanic  long  continued  in  a  state  of  sav- 
agery, and  thus  came  on  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
dark  period  which  the  Jews  never  knew.  The 
latter  continued  in  uninterrupted  connection 
with  the  centres  of  their  intellectual  life,  wher- 
ever these  happened  to  be  flourishing  at  the 
time,  and  turned  to  them  for  counsel  and 
enlightenment,  when  they  were  themselves  un- 
able to  reach  a  proper  decision  on  some  matter 
of  importance,  f 

These  centres,  the  schools,  formed  the  second 
factor  promoting  the  mental  development  of 
Judaism.  Established  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era  by  Simon  ben  Schetach,  under 
Salome   Alexandra  (79-70),  in   all   the   larger 


*Iter  Benjaminum  ed  Asher.  II,  2,  Note  5. 

fZ.  Frankel,    "  Entwurf  einer  Geschichie  der  Literatur  der  nach- 
lalmudischen  Responsen."  pp.  3 — 5,  Breslau,  1865. 
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cities,  they  were  designed  for  the  instruction 
«»r  young  men  in  scriptural  and  legal  lore  from 
their  sixteenth  year,  with  compulsory  attend- 
ance.    At  that  time  there  were  already  in  ex- 
ist rn<v  at  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  of  Judaea 
Is  well  as  at   Alexandria  in  Egypt,  academies 
under  the  direction  of  eminent  men  learned  in 
the  Scriptures.     How  highly  the  Jews  prized 
iese  schools  is  shown  by  their  styling  the  chief 
them  "KallaJt^  i.  e.    "The  Bride."      The 
ist  ruction  of  youth  was  a  paramount   duty 
i long  the  Jews;  contributions  for  this  end  were 
leld  to  be  more  meritorious  than  those  for  the 
nagogue.    Even  where  it  concerned  the  build- 
ig  of  a  temple,  absence  from  school  was  not 
emitted.*      During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
el's  best  pupil,   Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,   es- 
t/ped  with  wise  forecast  to  Vespasian,  and  ob- 
lined  his  permission  to  found  a  school  at  Jab- 
leh  ( Jamnia).    This  was  the  iirst  of  a  long  series 
)f  institutions,  which  finally  extended  over  all 
uintries,  many  becoming  famous  as  schools 
>f  science,  and  several  forming  the  groundwork 
>f  Christian  academies.     It  was  at  Jabneh  that 
the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  (Mishnah  and 
Gemara)  was  first  commenced.      Schools  fol- 
lowed at  Lydda,  Bekun,  then  at  Nisibis  and 
Nehardea;    after   the   revolt   of    Bar-Cochba, 
A  k  i  ba'  s  disciples  founded  the  academy  at  Usha, 
and  subsequently  the  school  at  Sephoris  was 
established.      The  masters   of    these   schools 

*I)r.  A.  Berliner,   "  Aus  dem  inneren  Lcben  der  deutschen  Juden  im 
MUtelalter.'  p.  5. 
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were  called  the  "Tanaim."  In  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  press- 
ed by  political  circumstances,  began  to  with- 
draw from  the  scene, and  the  Jews  of  Babylonia, 
who  lived  under  fewer  restrictions,  took  their 
place.  The  learned  men  here,  as  expositors  of 
obscure  passages  of  the  Mishnah,  were  called 
"  Amoraim."  At  this  time  the  school  at  Tiber- 
ias still  flourished,  but  it  was  soon  surpassed 
by  the  academies  of  Pum-Veditha,  Mahusa, 
Silhi,  and  Shakan-Zib.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Rabbi  Huna  the  school  at  Syra  reached  a  lofty 
position,  being  for  a  long  time  the  most  promin- 
ent rival  of  Pum-Veditha,  which  numbered  1200 
pupils  under  Kabbah  ben  Nachmani.  It  was 
at  Syra  that  R.  Ashe  completed  the  Talmud. 
Prior  to  the  year  650  A,  B.,  however,  only  de- 
tached pieces  of  this  work  were  in  writing,  the 
rest  being  entrusted  solely  to  the  memory, 
which  by  constant  practice  had  reached  a  high 
state  of  excellence.  The  teachers  were  now 
called  "Saboraim,"  and  of  these  R.  Giza  and 
R.  Simuna  at  last  gave  the  entire  Talmud  its 
final  shape  in  writing. 

In  Arabia  the  Jews  had  settled  at  quite  an 
early  period,  and  their  colonies  grew  rapidly 
about  the  time  the  Persian  rulers  degenerated 
into  persecutors.*    Their  centre  was  Jahtrib 

*It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  were  persecuted  only  under  morally 
depraved  or  mentally  debased  sovereigns,  while  they  were  protected 
and  encouraged  by  rulers  distinguished  for  their  mental  and  moral 
worth.  Until  about  the  year  1200  we  find  just  the  contrary  where 
Christians  were  persecuted. 
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(afterwards  Medina),  and  among  the  Arabs 
they  occupied  an  honorable,  we  may  almost 
say,  a  commanding  position.  Nearly  every  Jew 
could  write,  every  one  could  read  the  sacred 
books,  mid  they  were  called  by  the  A  rubs 
"Ahl'  ul  Kitab"  (the  writing  people).f  On 
the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  the  Arabs  favor - 
bly  influenced  the  language,  as  well  as  the 
ientitie  and  poetic  culture  of  the  Jews.  Their 
eademy  at  Jahtrib  was  in  close  connection 
ith  that  ol  Tiberias.  What  is  best  in  the 
oran  emanates  from  Jewish  sources.  Under 
e  rule  of  Omar,  Syra  and  Pum-Yeditha 
one  with  new  splendor,  and  t lie  heads  of  the 
hool  at  Syra  received  the  title  of  ktGaon" 
i-nitaiies).  The  conversion  of  the  Chazars 
Judaism  followed,  and  new  academies  were 
ected  in  this  empire  also. 
Judaism  next  began  to  prosper  in  the  West, 
all  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  France, 
d  Italy,  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies 
rung  up  in  rapid  succession.  Many  of  these 
quired  so  great  a  reputation  within  a  short 
ime,  that  they  were  frequently  attended  by 
liristians,  and  even  by  the  clergy,  the  latter 
cognizing  in  them  almost  the  only  means  of 
mental  culture.      Simultaneously,    under  the 

|So  they  may  still  be  called.  Of  every  hundred  Jews,  Protestants, 
and  Catholics  respectively,  the  following  is  the  proportion  of  those 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  as  given  by  the  Prussian  statistics 

Of  1875:  MALE8.  FEMALES, 

Jews  3.9  5.8 

Protestants  6.6  11.4 

Catholic^  15.1  21.8 
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Arab  dominion,  arose  the  Jewish  schools  of 
Bagdad,  Kairnan,  (in  northern  Africa),  and 
Nern  (in  Khorassan).  At  an  earlier  day  the 
schools  of  Toledo,  Granada,  and  Cordova  in 
Spain  were  already  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  scools  of  Lnnel, 
Bezieres,  Beaucaire,  and  Narbonne  in  France, 
of  Modena,  Mantua,  Padua,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Amalti,  Beneventum,  and  Rome  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  of  those  in  numberless  other  cities. 
The  establishment  of  the  school  of  medicine  at 
Montpellier  wras  effected  by  the  Jews,  and 
they  also  took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
schools  of  Salerno.  With  the  rise  of  the  west- 
ern schools,  which  soon  grew  to  be  equal  and 
finally  superior  to  the  Gaonian,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  an  external  centralization  of  Judaism 
disappeared,  however  ;  henceforth  it  cohered 
solely  through  its  pure  monotheism,  its  sacred 
writings,  and  moral  precepts.  Owing  to  the 
high  state  of  culture  attained  by  the  people, 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  teachers 
was  almost  entirely  obliterated.  From  this 
time  forward  the  teachers  were  merely  teachers, 
and  hence  the  period  beginning  about  the  loth 
century  is  simply  designated  the  Rabbinical 
Age. 

I  have  here  specified  only  a  few  main  points  ; 
in  reality  the  number  of  schools  was  very  great, 
for  every  city  of  any  pretensions,  had  at  least 
one,  and  often  several.  Teachers  of  celebrity 
often  had  as  many  as  two  thousand  pupils, 
who  flocked   together   from  a  great  distance. 
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It  was  not  the  custom  to  pay  for  tuition,  as  the 
teachers  had  means,  or  supported  themselves 
by  working al  some  trade.  Very  rarely  it  hap- 
pened that  an  extremely  poor,  but  eminent 
Instructor  accepted  pay  from  his  scholars,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
teachers  to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  their  pupils, 
or  to  maintain  them  altogether  at  their  own 
expense. 
The  third  factor  facilitating  the  mental  de 
lopment  of  the  Jews  was  their  linguistic 
owledge,  for  which,  it  would  seem,  they  had 
natural  aptitude.  Even  before  our  era  there 
re  many  Jews  who  spoke  both  Hebrew  and 
eek,  particularly  in  Alexandria,  to  wdiich 
tin  was  added  during  the  Roman  domination. 
bsequently  they  learned  Syriac,  next  Arabic, 
<1  dually  Spanish,  French,  and  German. 
u ring  the  entire  Middle  Ages  there  were  few 
ws  indeed,  of  even  the  lowest  class,  who  were 
t  conversant  with  at  least  two  languages,  and 
ny  names  have  come  down  to  us  of  men  wrho 
d  completely  mastered  from  live  to  seven 
images. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews  was  simply  compre- 
ended  in  the  belief  in  one  purely  spiritual 
God,  with  which  was  conjoined  the  obligation 
to  lead  a  moral  life,  as  the  essential  means  of 
Banctiiication*  and  as  the  true  form  of  worship. 
This  we  find  early  expressed  by  the  Prophets. 
Hence  wranglings  about  dogmas  could  find  no 
place  among  them  and  repress  fruitful  inquiry, 

— 
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inasmuch  as  their  pure  monotheism  does  not 
conflict  with  rational  thought.  Again,  their 
highly  developed  ethics,  by  which  the  mutual 
relations  of  men  were  regulated,  and  their 
popular  festivals,  resting  essentially  on  an  hist- 
orical basis,  as  well  as  the  cycle  of  these  fes- 
tivals, gave  them  an  entrance  to  the  whole 
domain  of  the  sciences.  Their  ethics  also  includ- 
ed the  behavior  toward  patients  and  invalids.* 
Their  legal  lore  being  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  a 
partly  obsolete  and  difficult  language,  they 
were  led  to  philology  and  hermeneutics,  and 
the  subject-matter  taught  them  both  the  science 
and  the  philosophy  of  law.  Astronomy  and 
afterwards  mathematics  were  necessary  for 
determining  their  feasts.  Every  new  phase  of 
life,  every  new  relation  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  their  dispersion,  made  it  imperative 
to  enlarge  and  develop  the  precepts  given  for 
simple  and  well-defined  conditions.  Thus 
stimulated,  they  naturally  came  to  seek  the 
common  centre  about  which  all  these  sciences 
revolved  and  their  general  principles,  and  were 
drawn  to  philosophy,  as  the  cynosure  of  all 
mental  labor. f  A  fortunate  circumstance  must 
be  added  :  as  they-  had  no  doctrinal  theology, 
they  needed  no  sacerdotal  caste.     To  be  sure, 

*The  Talmud  contains  very  valuable  observations  on  the  medical 
art.  (See  Ginsburger,  "  Medicine  ex  talmudicis."  Haller,  "  Biblio- 
theca  medico-practica"  lib.  2.  says:  "In  the  Talmud,  in  which  the 
traditions  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Jewish  people  are  preserved, 
there  are  many  views  proving  their  experience  and  penetration.") 

jCompare  for  the  short  review  here  given,  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
subject,  Emanuel  Deutsch's  admirable  essay,  "  The  Talmud." 
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priests  officiated  at  the  ceremonial  and  sacrifi- 
ci.il  rites  performed  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
but  these  did  not  affect  the  essence  of  religion. 
Besides,  the  Prophets  had  greatly  depreciated 
tli<i  value  of  the  sacrifice,  and  it  ceased  with 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple.  In  their 
mental  development  and  their  inquiries  the 
Jews  were  thus  entirely  free  from  all  clerical 
influence.  The  purity  of  the  faith  was  guarded 
not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the  whole 
people,  who  in  abandoning  the  one  God  would 
have  abandoned  themselves. 

I  would  fain  give  a  picture  of  the  whole 
mental  development  of  Judaism  from  the  Alex- 
andrian period  down  to  our  times  ;  this  task  is 
the  more  tempting,  when  we  consider  that  all 
of  our  histories  totally  ignore  the  Jews  from 
the  moment  they  cease  to  wield  the  sword. 
But  this  would  require  a  large  volume.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  a  brief  sketch, 
which  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  Jews 
irere  intellectually  active  during  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  "and  that  when  the  sciences 
were  finally  revived,  it  was  their  labor  that 
essentially  contributed  to  the  possibility  of  such 
ivvival.** 

•For  further  information  on  this  extremely  interesting  portion  of 
the  history  of  man,  I  refer  to  the  lollowing  works  upon  which  I  base 
my  statements  throughout  this  essay,  except  in  those  cases  where  par- 
ticular authorities  are  cited:  Bartolloci,  "  Bibliotheca  rabbinica ;" 
Basnage,  '  Histoire  de  la  religion  des  Juifs  depuis  J.  C"  5  volumes, 
Rotterdam  1707;  Bcdarride.  "  Les  juifs  en  France,  en  Italic  et  en 
Espagne,  etc."  3.  ftiit.  Paris,  1867 ;  Ath.  Bougnot,  "  Les  juijs  d'Occi- 
dent,  ou  recherches  sur  Vetat  civil  etc.  pendant  le  moyen  dge."  Paris, 
1824;  Dr.  Julius  Furst,  "  Cultur  und  Literaturgeschichte  der  Juden 
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Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  a  short  survey 
of  the  individual  parts  of  this  mental  develop^ 
ment,  1  must  mention  the  Talmud — a  work  of 
which  even  the  cultured,  for  the  most  part, 
know  scarcely  more  than  the  name  and  that  it 
belongs  to  Judaism.  It  is  a  counterpart  and, 
in  a  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  so-called 
Old  Testament,  and,  like  it,  is  not  a  single  book 
marked  by  one  spirit  and  having  one  cast. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Exile, 
Ezra,  in  order  to  give  to  all  a  common  centre, 
had  collected  the  old  traditions  of  various  Fah 
estinean  tribes  and  the  existing  remnants  of 
their  literature.  In  treating  these  materials, 
not  always  with  great  skill,  he  took  the  theo- 
cratical  point  of  view,  that  of  the  history  of  a 
people  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
one  God.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Talmud 
was  commenced.  The  old  traditional  statutes, 
partly  forgotten  and  partly  amalgamated  with 
Asyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  views,  had 
to  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  and  rela- 
tions of  actual  life.  This  was  gradually  accom^ 
plished  through  the  labors  of  the  "  Scribes, ?? 
(Soferim),  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  All 
these  new  studies  were  transmitted  to  persons 
with  retentive  memories  ;  at  a  late  period  they 
were  taken  down  in  part,  and  this  went  on  for 
eight  hundred  years  (till  the  sixth  century), 

in  Asien"  Part  I.  Leipsic,  1849  ;  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger,  "  Das  Juden- 
thum  und  seine  Geschichte."  Section  1-3.  Breslau,  1865-1871;  Dr.  H. 
Graetz,  u  Geschichte  der  Juden"  Vol.  III.  to  VI.,  Leipsic,  1861-1863; 
Plantavitius,  "  Floriler/ium  rabbinicum" ;  Otto  Stobbe.  "  Die  Juden 
in  Deutschland  wahrend  dcs  Mittelalters."  Brunswick,  1866. 
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when  they  wen-  finally  reduced  to  writing  as  a 
whole.  This  compilation  was  called  simply 
Talmud,  "Study,"  ivomlamad,  to  learn.  In 
it  ;ii"  contained  all  the  intellectual  efforts  of 
the  Jews  in  the  most  diverse  directions  and 
upon  the  most  diverse  topics,  and  it  may  lxjsi 
be  styled  a  record  of  the  culture  of  that  period 
pi  Judaism.  It  is  only  of  late  that  justice  is 
being  done  fco  this  gigantic  work,  and  Emanuel 
Deutsch  was  the  first  to  give  an  exposition  of 
its  nature  and  contents  lucid  enough  even  for 
laymen.*  Upon  these  two  bases — Bible  and 
Talmud  .  embracing  as  they  do  the  whole 
compass  of  human  life  in  its  highest  as  well  as 
lowest  relations,  containing  all  its  problems, 
the  further  development  of  Judaism  rested, 
while  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered 
it  possible  to  preserve  separately  the  works  of 
individual  thinkers,  so  far  as  they  appeared 
worthy  of  preservation. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  Talmud, 
one  must  above  all  things  bear  in  mind  that,  in 

*Stern  also  (  Ueber  den  Talmud,  Wiirzburg,  1875),  has  treated  the 
Talmud  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  and  I  borrow 
from  him  the  following  passage  (p.  21):  "  One  other  part  of  Talmudic 
matter  is  yet  to  be  prominently  mentioned,  viz  :  the  scientific,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Haggadah.  The  Halachic  discus- 
sions led  to  various  scientific  topics,  to  wit,  Astronomy,  Natural  Science, 
Anatomy,  Medicine,  Geometry,  History.  &c  The  Talmudists  very 
frequently  show  that  they  had  reached  the  heights  of  science,  taking 
truth  wherever  they  found  it.  They  made  a  calendar  which  to  this 
day  exhibits  no  defects  The  enumeration  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
body  in  the  Talmud  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  modern 
anatomy  The  Talmud  proves  that  various  passages  of  the  Mishnah 
are  founded  on  geometrical  propositions,  known  to  but  few  mathema- 
ticians of  that  time." 
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its  essence,  it  is  only  a  complemental  work,  a 
work  of  elucidation  and  practice.  Those  who 
contributed  to  this  gigantic  compilation  pre- 
supposed, as  a  matter  of  course,  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  previous  learning  of  Judaism  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  latter 
they  lived,  it  was  the  warp  and  woof  of  their 
existence.  What  they  uttered  can  be  under- 
stood only  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
new  branch  on  the  living  tree  of  Judaism,  and 
only  thus  can  we  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of 
many  of  their  propositions.* 

Stress  need  hardly  be  laid  on  the  fact  that, 
in  this  development  of  Judaism,  extending  over 
a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  we 
find  all  those  aberrations  inseparable  from  hu- 
man striving.  "To  enquire  is  a  duty,  but  to 
err  is  no  sin,"  said  Benjamin  ben  Moses,  the 
Karaite,  a  thousand  years  ago.  Before  our  era, 
we  find  mildness  confronting  rigorism  in  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Again,  the 
constructions  and  elaborations  of  the  Talmud 
were  opposed  in  the  eigth  century  by  Anan  ben 
David,  who,  rather  one-sided,  declared  the  an- 
cient sacred  writings,  as  collected  by  Ezra,  to 
be  the  sole  source  of  Judaism.  He  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Karaites  (the  Beni  Mikra  ' '  Sons 
of  the  Scriptures  " ),  still  not  entirely  extinct,  in 
opposition  to  the  Rabbanites.  A  similar  con- 
test afterwards  arose  between  those  narrow 
minds  who  insisted  that  every  allusion  to  God 

*Dr.  L.  Lazarus,  "  Zur  Charakteristik  der  talmudischen  JSthik."  An- 
nual of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  1877.  p.  1-7. 
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in  (he  Scriptures,  even  the  symbols  borrowed 
from  the  body,*  should  be  taken  literally,  and 
those  who,  with  greater  breadth,  regarded  as 
merely  symbolical  that  which  admitted  of  a 
Spiritual  construction  ;  these  latter,  of  course, 
soon  gained  the  ascendency.  Many  similar  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  ;  for  among  the  Jews  physical  force 
conl d  never  enter  into  the  contest,  and  the 
beaceful  struggle  for  truth  was  fought  out  in 
pie  schools.  Hence  the  more  correct  view  was 
sure  to  prevail  in  the  end,  though  the  other, 
forced  to  yield  because  of  its  one-sideness  as  a 
whole,  might  still  assert  itself,  so  far  as  it  con- 
tained germs  of  truth,  and  exert  a  wholesome 
influence  on  further  growth. 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  said.  In  those 
pieces  of  the  Talmud,  called  the  Haggadah,  in 
which  some  sought  to  illustrate  the  graver 
ordinances  and*  reflections  by  philosophical 
fcssays,  by  poetical  legends  and  fictions,  excres- 
cences— the  distortions  of  fanaticism  and  hate 
— undoubtedly  occur.  Commonly  due  to  the 
hostile  feelings  of  the  moment,  for  which  suffi- 
cient cause  was  but  too  often  given,  these  por- 
tions are,  however,  merely  secondary  and  very 
far  from  characterizing  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  mental  work  of 
Jewish  thinkers  was  closely  bound  up  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these,  and  to  com- 
prehend them  fully,  was  the  first  task.     Most 

♦Seeing,  hearing,  eye,  hand,  foot,  Ac. 
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Christians  believe,  indeed,  that  biblical  criticism 
is  the  work  of  their  scholars,  and  a  product  of 
recent  times  ;  if  they  will  go  back  fifteen  cent- 
uries, they  will  be  nearer  the  cradle  of  this 
science.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  centnrx 
Simon  ben  Rakish  decided  that  Job  never  actu- 
ally existed,  but  was  a  deeply  poetical  creation, 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  names  of  the  angels 
were  borrowed  from  a  foreign  people  by  the 
♦lews  during  the  Exile.  More  eminent  still  was 
the  highly-gifted  Saadia,  who  nourished  in  the 
ninth  century.  He  unequivocally  placed  reason 
above  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  and  explained 
away  many  of  .the  miracles,  e.  g.  the  si)eaking 
serpent  in  Paradise,  Balaam's  ass,  etc.  Saadia 
also  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic, 
then  the  most  widely  spread  language.  His 
contemporary  Chivi,  a  native  of  Balk,  was  a 
biblical  critic  with  downright  atheistical  and 
rationalistic  ideas.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  Samuel  ben  Chofni  declared 
the  apparitions  of  the  witch  of  Endor  and  the 
speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  to  be  visions.  Jonah 
Marinas  (called  also  Abulwalid)  distinguished 
himself  in  like  manner,  and  raised  biblical  criti- 
cism to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  science. 
About  the  same  time  lived  Ben  Jasus  ( Jizchaki), 
who  showed  that  the  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  Idumaean  Kings  (Gen.  xx.w  r, 
81-39)  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses. 
or  in  his  age.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  an  excel 
lent  commentary  upon  Isaiah,  and,  at  that  early 
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day,  pointed  out  the  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged spuriousness  of  the  last  twenl v- three 
chapters.  Not  less  eminent  weiv  flic  Jews  in 
the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  Jewish 
works  in  this  field  Saadia's  translation  must  be 
considered  truly  noteworthy  ;  for,  as  Geiger* 
very  correctly  observes,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
for  the  translator  of  such  a  work  not  to  reflect 
his  own  exegetical  standpoint  in  his  version. 
The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  afford  most 
Striking  proofs  of  this  assertion.  But  even  be- 
fore hi  in  the  Bible-believing  Karaites  had  done 
Important  work  in  exegesis.  Rhabanus  Maurus 
the  learned  abbot  of  Fulda,  who  lived  in  the 
eighth  century,  freely  admits,  in  the  preface 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  that  lie 
learned  much  in  hermeneutics  from  the  Jews. 
\l.  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher  transcribed  the 
sacred  writings,  and  corrected  them  according 
to  Masoretic  rules,  which  copy  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Karaites  at  Cairo.  Solomon 
Jizchaki  (commonly  called  Rashi)  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable commentary  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud.  His  commentary  on  the  Bible  was 
frequently  translated  and  consulted  by  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Franciscan  Nicholas  de  Lyraf  (1300 — 
L340),  in  particular,  imbued  his  mind  with 
Rashi' s  simple  and  luminous  exegesis,  and  in 

♦Geiger,  "Das  Judenthum  tic."  Vol.  II.  p.  76  et  seq. 

fCardinal  du  Perron  explicitly  calls  him  "  juif  converty  "  (a  con- 
verted  Jew),  with  what  authority  I  do  not  know.  See  "  Perroniana 
et  Thuana."  Cologne,  1694.  p.  233. 
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his  own  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament 
(postillae)  introduced  it  into  Christianity. 
The  marked  influence  exercised  thereby  con- 
tinued down  to  Luther's  day,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  saying  was : 
44  If  Lyra  had  not  played,  Luther  would  not 
have  danced." 

Incomparably  richer  is  their  literature  in 
commentaries  on  the  Talmud,  which,  next  to 
the  Bible,  attracted  the  largest  number  of 
thinkers.  The  various  parts  of  the  Halachah 
— a  continuation  of  the  Law  in  brief  sentences — 
were  first  collected  with  some  degree  of  com- 
pleteness by  Rabbi  Akiba.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  This  compilation  was  call- 
ed the  Mishnah.  In  how  correct  a  spirit  the 
study  of  the  Law  was  conceived,  is  shown  by 
Rabbi  Zadok's  dictum,  prior  to  the  time  of 
Akiba :  "Use  the  Law  neither  as  a  crown 
wherewith  to  shine,  nor  as  a  spade  wherewith 
to  dig." 

There  were  two  redactions  of  the  Talmud. 
The  first  took  place  in  Palestine,  where  R.  Meir 
and  Judah  Hanassi  provisionally  concluded  the 
Mishnah.  To  this,  supplements  (the  Boraita)* 
were  afterwards  added  by  other  authors. 
These  two  parts  were  written  in  Hebrew.  But 
the  Jews  had  always  kept  up  a  communication 
with  Babylon,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jer- 
usalem many  of  them  fled  thither.     And  here, 

*The  Boraita  was  a  sort  of  "external  Mishnah."  edited  a  few  gen- 
erations after  the  "  official  Mishnah."  See  "  Literary  Remains  of 
Emanuel  Deutsch."  p.  40.    [Transl.  Note.] 
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R.  Simla!  having  previously  treated  theHagga- 
dah  in  si  philosophical  spirit,  the  whole  Talmud 
(Mishnah  and  Gemara,  the  latter  in  Chaldaic) 
was  completed  by  R.  Areka  (165-247  A.  D.). 
The  great  preeminence  soon  attained  by  the 
Babylonian  schools,  as  those  of  Palestine  were 
grievously  oppressed,  secured  for  the  Babylon- 
ian Talmud,  which  was  finally  concluded  by 
R.Ashe  and  particularly  by  Rabina  and  R.  J  ose, 
an  authority  among  the  Jews  that  lasted  for 
many  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  it  was  transplanted  byChasdai  to  Spain, 
while  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
enth century  that  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  got 
there,  by  way  of  Kairnan,  through  R.  Chananel 
and  R/Nissim.  Originally  the  Talmud  had 
always  been  committed  to  memory  word  for 
word,  being  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  few  sections  were  taken  down, 
and  not  before  550  A.  D.  was  the  whole  given 
its  final  shape  in  writing  by  R.  Giza  and  R. 
Simuna.  The  laconic  Halachas  of  the  Mishnah, 
and  the  Haggadah,  replete  with  wildly  imagin- 
ative fictions  or  deep-hidden  philosophical  con- 
ceptions, were  in  part  difficult  to  understand, 
and  hence  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  teachers 
to  explain  them.  The  first  great  commentary 
on  the  Talmud  was  written  by  R.  Gershom  at 
Mayence  in  the  tenth  century,  while  his  broth- 
er, R.  Machir,  prepared  a  dictionary  of  all  the 
difficult  passages  occurring  in  the  work,  under 
the  title  of  "  Alpha-Betha."  About  the  same 
time  Samuel  Halevi  Ibn  Nagrela  of  Granada, 
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celebrated  as  a  savant  and  poet,  composed  an 
extensive  commentary  on  the  whole  Talmud ; 
this  book  was  followed  by  another  excellent 
work,  similar  in  character,  written  by  R.  Solo- 
mon Jizchaki  in  France.  I  close  these  notices 
of  the  Talmud  with  the  man  who,  beyond  all 
others,  represents  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
Judaism  and  its  superiority  over  contemporary 
thought.  The  first  conspicuous  work  from  the 
pen  of  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimun  (Maimonides) 
was  a  remarkably  clear  and  luminous  comment- 
ary on  the  Mishnah,  entitled  Siradsh  ("The 
Elucidation").  This  he  published  in  Arabic, 
in  1168,  when  in  his  thirty- third  year.  The 
most  important  prefaces  to  the  six  divisions  of 
this  commentary  were  united  at  a  later  period, 
and  published  separately  under  the  title  of 
"The  Gate  of  Moses  "  ;  they  were  afterwards 
frequently  translated  into  Latin.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  first  effort,  however,  Maimonides  com- 
posed a  more  considerable  work — the  Mishnah- 
Thora  (called  by  later  writers,  with  allusion  to 
Deuteronomy  xxxiv,  12,  Jad-Hachasakah, 
"the  strong  hand.")  It  is  a  gigantic  work,  a 
complete  synopsis  of  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Talmud,  in  fourteen  divisions  (Jad).  It  was 
several  times  translated  into  Latin,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  single  parts.  The  book  created 
a  great  sensation  and  acquired  a  very  general 
influence  over  the  people.  Tndeed,  it  almost 
threatened  to  supplant  the  Bible  and  Talmud, 
which  event  might  have  been  fraught  with  evil 
consequences  to  Judaism,  inasmuch  as  Mai- 
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tik  mides  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm  into  laying  down  thirteen 
rules  of  faith,  which  might  easily  have  become 
dogmatic  shackles. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  most  important 
works  on  the  Talmud  ;  the  entire  literature  on 
rh<>  subject  is  prodigious.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (1T)20)  the  whole  Talmud 
first  Appeared' in  print,  and  it  has  since  been 
many  times  reprinted,  though  most  frequently 
with  distortions  of  the  text.  A  correct  and 
critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  exe- 
cution of  such  a  work  is,  however,  within  the 
range  of  possibility  ;  for  Kenan's  remark  :  "On 
sait  qu'il  ne  reste  aucun  manuscrit  du  Talmud 
pour  contr61er  Editions  imprimSes,"  is  a  grave 
error.  * 

As  already  observed,  the  Jews  appear  to 
possess  a  natural  talent  for  languages,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  was  unquestionably  promoted 
by  their  being  dispersed  and  compelled  to  live 
among  so  many  nations  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. But  stronger  than  this  necessity  was 
the  moral  earnestness  with  which  they  clung 
to  their  ethical  and  religious  convictions.  This 
urged  them  to  direct  all  their  acumen  and  ener- 
gies towards  acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  their  faith  were  laid,  and  to  keep  them 
alive  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,   modern  times,   I  dare  say, 

*Renan,   •«  Let  Apdtres,"  p.  262 ;    Deutsch,  "  The  Talmud,"  p.  6, 
dote  1. 
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would  at  first  have  been  in  almost  as  helpless 
an  attitude  toward  Hebrew,  upon  the  revival 
of  intellectual  activity,  as  they  were  toward, 
the  hieroglyphics  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Origen,  it  is  true,  and  Jerome  a  cent- 
ury  later,  still  learned  Hebrew  from  the  rabbis, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  with  them  all  serious  study  and 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  clergy 
ceased.  The  latter  contented  themselves  with 
the  miserable  Vulgate,  and  often  could  not  even 
read  that  intelligently.  Nearly  1200  years  ago, 
the  Jews  laid  the  foundation  of  that  more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  languages,  which  we  now 
call  linguistics.  Judah  ben  Koreish,  even  as 
early  as  Saadia's  time,  demonstrated  that  He- 
brew, Arabic,  and  Chaldaic  were  only  three 
different  branches  of  one  substantially  homo- 
geneous stem.  The  dictionary  of  Hebrew  roots, 
compiled  somewhat  later  by  Menahem  ben  Sar- 
uk,  was  supplemented  and  corrected  in  many 
particulars  by  Dunash  ben  Labrat,  and  Judah 
Chajug  (Abu  Sakaria  Jachia)  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  triliteral  characteristic  of  all  He- 
brew roots.  Owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
signs  for  distinct  vowel-sounds,  the  original 
Hebrew  script  was  very  difficult  to  read,  and 
hence  became  almost  foreign  to  the  people.  To 
remedy  this,  some  Assyrian  Scripturists,  after 
550  A.  D.,  invented  the  system  of  vowel  and 
reading  points,*  and  about  the  middle  of  the 

*The  signs  were  written  over  the   word,  on  which  account  this 
method  of  writing  was  called  the  upper  system. 


seventh  century  the  Karaites  Mocha  and  his 
sun  Mosea  (the  latter  called  in  legend  Moses  ha 
Nakdan,    *%the  punctuator,")  originated  the 

Utter  Tiberian  system,  now  called  the  lower 
system,  which  is  in  general  use  at  the  present 
day. 

The  so-called  Masora  has  for  its  substance 
and  most  important  part  the  entire  Law.  The 
Masoretic  bible-text,  redacted,  i.  e.  provided 
with  vowel-points  and  reading-signs  by  Moses 
and  Aaron  ben  Asher,  formed  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament.  With  the  same  thoroughness  Jonah 
M minus  (Abuhoalid  Ibn  Ganach),  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  compiled  a  complete  Hebrew 
grammar  and  dictionary,  which  underlie  all 
later  works  and  are  still  valuable.  He  was  the 
first  to  raise  exegesis  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Next  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  published  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Talmud,  still  consulted  by  reason  of 
its  copiousness.  The  Jews  wrote  quite  as  often 
in  Arabic  as  in  Hebrew- ;  but  care  was  always 
taken  to  make  translations  for  those  wrho  lived 
inChristian  countries  and  uuderstood  no  Arabic. 
Samuel  Halevi  Ibn  Nagrela  (993-1055)  under- 
stood Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Berber,  Cas- 
tilian,  and  Latin.  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Visigoths,  the  Jews  wrote  against  Christianity 
in  well-turned  Latin,*  and  justly  despised  the 
rude  and  ignorant  Christians  dwelling  among 
the  Arabs  (the  Muzarabs),  who,  while  they  also 
learned  Arabic,  as  quickly  forgot  their  Latin 

*Lex   Visigothorum  lib.  XII.  tit.  2,  §4  and  tit.  3,  §9  and  11. 
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and  with  it  pretty  much  their  whole  religion. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  celebrated  Levi 
ben  Gferson  (Ralbag)  wrote  his  work,  "The 
Battles  of  the  Lord,"  (Milchamorh  Adonai). 
In  it  we  find  a  very  acute  examination  into  the 
origin  of  speech,  and  the  author  shows  that 
speech  is  an  invention  of  man,  which  could  not 
have  been  given  him  either  by  God  or  nature 
(i.  e.  by  the  law  of  nature).  Moses  ben  Ezra 
spoke  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Spanish.  To  be  brief,  I  shall  contetit  my- 
self with  naming  the  families  of  the  Kimchi, 
Tibbon,  and  Kalonymos, famous  for  several  gen- 
erations as  linguists  and  translators.  The  very 
valuable  philological  work  of  David  Kimchi, 
embracing  a  grammar  and  lexicon,  likewise  a 
grammar  by  Moses  Kimchi,  must  also  be  men- 
tioned. If  now  we  trace  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  reflect  how  inevitable  to  that 
movement  was  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  original,  we  shall  be  forced  to  say, 
without  Hebrew  no  Reformation,  and  without 
the  Jews  no  Hebrew,  as  they  alone  were  quali- 
fied to  teach  it. 

Whilst  at  Jerusalem  the  mental  and  moral 
powers  of  the  Jews  were  developed  through 
the  contests  of  the  schools  of  Ilillel  and  Sham* 
mai,  the  wealthy  Jews  of  the  large  Alexandrian 
community  made  themselves  masters  of  Greek 
culture.  Here  A risteas  wrote  ;  here  arose  Phi- 
lo  ;  and  here,  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  cent- 
ury of  our  era,  were  redacted  the  third  book  of 
the  Maccabees  and  the  book  of  Proverbs.    Here 
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tlir  .Jewish  Sibylline  books  appeared  before 
Christ,  as  also  the  Pseudophokylides,*  and 
those  well-known  writings  against*  the  Pagans, 
viz.,  the  book  of  Esther,  the  Bel  and  the  Drag- 
on of  Babylon,  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah. 
Though  Philo  had  allowed  himself  to  be  gravely 
misled  by  the  epigoni  of  Greek  philosophy,  it 
was  nascent  Christianity  alone,  and  not  the 
Jews,  that  suffered  through  this  ;  for  their  pure 
monotheism  had  been  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
rears  a  part  of  their  very  thoughts  and  lives. 
Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  to  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  highest  problems  of  humanity 
came  from  Alexandria,  and  gradually  and 
steadily  developed  among  the  people,  who,  now 
that  their  national  existence  was  at  an  end,  in- 
clined the  more  to  intellectual  research.  A 
recognition  of  the  intellectual  importance  of 
Judaism  certainly  lies  in  the  fact,  that  tradition 
early  made  Aristotle  a  student  of  that  religion, 
and  later  a  convert,  f 

In  the  second  century  R.  Meir  occupied  him- 
self with  philosophy,  and  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Noumenios,  the  Neoplatonist.  As  early 
as  the  third  century  R.  Simla!  first  essayed  to 
treat  the  Ilaggadah  x>hilosophically.  In  the 
ninth  century  Saadia  ben  Joseph,  the  head  of 
the  school  at  Syra,  sought  to  find  a  philosophi- 
cal basis  for  the  entire  religious  belief  of  the 

♦Bernays,  "  Programm  desjud.-theolog.  Seminars"  Breslau,  1856. 

•f-Josepbus,  Contra  Apionem.  Lib.  I  ,  cap.  22;  Eusebius.  Praepara- 
tiones  r.vangrticnc.  Lib.  IX  .  cap  8;  Dr.  A.  Schmiedel  in  Frankel's 
Monatsscbrift,  Jabrgang  IX.,  p.  98.  Leipsic,  1860. 
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Jews.  In  his  systematic  work,  "  Faith  and 
Dogmas"  (Emunot  we  Deot),  he  first  assigned 
to  Reason  a  place  above  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Talmud,  conceiving  Judaism  to  be  merely  a 
confirmation  of  the  truths  taught  by  reason, 
and  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  shorten 
the  way  to  truth  for  those  less  gifted.  He  re- 
jected teleology,  because  there-  could  be  no 
application  of  the  idea  of  design  to  God.  He 
insisted  that  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  must 
-  always  be  taken  in  their  natural  sense,  so  far 
as  they  do  not  contradict  a  sensible  fact,  Reas- 
on, or  one  another.  His  fundamental  positions 
are  held  to  this  day  by  Jewish  thinkers,  and 
the  learned  Arabs  set  a  very  high  value  upon 
his  work.* 

Among  the  latest  teachers  of  Pum-Veditha 
Rabbi  Hai  distinguished  himself.  A  determ- 
ined opponent  of  mysticism  in  any  form,  of 
superstition,  thaumaturgics,  and  magic,  he  de- 
clared them  all  to  be  mere  delusion  or  impost- 
ure, and,  if  attempted  in  the  name  of  God, 
impiety.  He  was  quite  latitudinarian,  and 
often  sought  the  opinion  of  the  then  learned 
Catholicos  of  the  Eastern  Christians  at  Bagdad, 
Max  Elias  I.,  on  doubtful  passages  of  the  Bible. 
Being  reproached  with  this  by  some  rabbis,  he 
answered :  "  The  Talmud  enjoins  on  the  Jew  to 
accept  truth  from  any  one."  In  the  eleventh 
century  appear  Gabirol  and  Judah  Halevi,  two 

#Sylvestre  de  Sacy,    "Chrestomathie  arabe."  Vol.1,  p.  350;   Zdt- 
schrift  der  deutsch.  morgenlandischen  Oesellschaft,  p.  376. — 18i9. 
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great  poets  and  thinkers,  whose  works  exerted 
:i  lasting  influence. 

Solomon  ben  Jehuda  Ibn  Gabirol  (1021-1070). 
poet  as  he  was,  rejuvenated  and  beautiiied 
anew  the  aged  Hebrew  language.  The  sorrows 
of  his  youth  made  him  prone  to  melancholy, 
and  imparted  a  sober  tinge  to  his  compositions. 
He  was  early  familar  with  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  Arabic 
philosophers.  Under  their  guidance — Scotus 
Erigena  (850)  being  as  good  as  forgotten — Gab- 
irol again  became  the  first  independent  thinker 
in  Europe,  since  the  day  when  Justinian  bar- 
barously ordered  the  philosophical  schools  at 
Athens  to  be  closed.*  His  principal  work  was 
entitled  "Mekor  Chajim"  (The  Fountain  of 
Life) ;  it  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  was  first 
rendered  into  Latin,  Avicebron  being  wrongly 
named  as  the  author,  by  a  Christian  priest, 
and  then  into  Hebrew,  by  a  Jew.f  Many  phil- 
osophers, including  William  of  Auvergne,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns 
Scotus,  availed  themselves  of  the  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  this  book.J 

Abulhassan  Jehuda  ben  Samuel  Halevi  (1086- 
1142)  was  a  poet  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  an  eminent  physician.  §   It  may  justly 

*Ritter,  "  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Philosophic."  Vol.  I.  p  640  et 
seq.   Goettingen,  1858. 

fjourdain,  "  Recherches  critiques  sur  I'dge  et  V  originc  des  traduct- 
ions latines."   I.   Ill,  £8. 

JMunk,  'Melanges  de philosophic  juive  et  arabe."  p.  291  et  seq.  Par- 
is, 1857-1859. 

§H.  Heine,  "Romanzero  :  'Jehuda  ben  Halevi,'  " — poet  sung  by  poet. 
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be  said  of  him  that  he  elevated  and  transfigured 
Judaism.  His  chief  philosophical  production 
is  the  thoughtful  dialogue,  Chozari  (Cosri). 
Acquainted  with  the  works  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  which  he  used,  he  failed  to  grasp 
their  essential  spirit.  His  mind  could  not  free 
itself  from  the  faulty  logic  of  earlier  times,  and, 
like  the  rest,  he  trod  the  dreary  path  of  error, 
trying  to  build  the  truth  of  religious  convictions 
upon  facts.  Nevertheless,  his  flights  are  high. 
In  contradistinction  to  Christianity,  he  derives 
from  Adam  an  inherited  and  innate  disposition 
to  virtue,  and  rejects  all  asceticism  as  immoral. 
Poetical  and  enthusiastic  as  are  his  conceptions, 
they  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  suc- 
ceeding Jewish  literature,  but  it  was  rather  on 
the  writings  of  a  mystical  tendency  that  they 
left  a  deeper  impress 

The  philosophical  development  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  twelfth  century.  First  of  all,  in 
this  connection,  must  be  mentioned  the  Sonar, 
whose  author  and  precise  date  of  composition 
have  not  yet  been  fully  determined.  Of  the 
Kabbala  quite  an  erroneous  idea  is  commonly 
formed,  by  considering  only  its  deformities. 
For  we  should  not  be  misled,  when  we  And 
Judaism  infected,  here  and  there,  by^  the  hope- 
less struggle  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(and  especially  of  Scholasticism)  to  realize  the 
dream  of  the  "  God-man," — this  being  nothing 
less  than  an  amalgamation,  nay,  an  identifica- 
tion, of  the  pure  spirituality  of  religious  Juda- 
ism with  the  pure  sensuality  of  religious  Pag- 
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anism.  This  taint  we  find  in  that  school,  which 
insisted  on  having  the  unavoidably  sensuous 
language  of  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Deity 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  thus  anthropomorphiz- 
ing God,  as  was  done  in  the  Kabbala,  But  the 
Sonar,  representing  this  tendency  and  the  prin- 
cipal  work  of  the  same,  gives  quite  a  different 
view  from  that  commonly  entertained.  Geiger 
is  probably  too  severe  in  his  judgment  on  the 
book.  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hisvolume 
on  the  Kabbala  has  corrected  many  false  no- 
tions.* Grsetz  should  also  be  consulted  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Kabbala.  f  The 
Sohar  places  freedom  of  thought  above  dogma 
and  the  Scriptures.  The  unity  and  immateri- 
ality of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  are  dominant  through- 
out the  work,  and  impart  to  it  a  higher  signifi- 
cance. In  the  same  century  Joseph  ben  Zadik 
Ibn  Zadik  wrote  his  logic.  Abraham  Ibn  Daud 
about  this  time  composed  his  book,  "The  high- 
est Faith,"  the  character  of  which  may  be  thus 
briefly  denned:  "The  end  of  philosophical 
theory  is  the  practical  realization  of  moral  aims, 
and  it  is  herein  that  Judaism  consists."  No 
philosophy  ever  expressed  a  loftier  idea  ;  it  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  which  Fries,  seven  hun- 
dred years  later,  using  a  scholastic  term,  called 
"  the  primate  of  practical  reason." 

The  above  outline  will  suffice  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Jews  in  the  domain  of  phil- 

*Frank,  "  La  Kabbah." 

f  Oeschichte  der  Juden,"  VII,  I,  p.  65-90  and  Note  12,  p.  466  et  seq. 
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osophy.  Omitting  the  names  of  a  hundred 
other  philosophers  which  have  been  preserved, 
I  shall  again  turn  my  attention  to  the  greatest' 
intellect  that  Europe  brought  forth  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  Maimonides.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  of  Abu  Amran  Musa  ben 
Abdallah,  or  Moses  ben  Maimun  (1135-1204), 
we  have  only  an  imperfect  knowledge,  shroud- 
ed as  they  are  in  legends  ;  but  this  we  do  know, 
that  his  life  was  without  a  blemish  and  that  he 
was  possessed  of  true  nobility  of  soul.  His 
father,  a  man  of  high  standing  in  Cordova,  was 
a  mathematician,  an  astronomer,  and  a  Talmud- 
ist,  who  early  infused  into  his  son  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  sciences.  Expelled  by  the  fanatical 
Almohades,  his  family  long  led  a  roving  life. 
Maimonides  learned  of  his  father  all  that  the 
latter  could  teach ;  by  Mohammedan  teachers 
he  was  initiated  into  the  natural  sciences,  as 
also  the  science  of  medicine.  That  he  received 
instruction  in  philosophy  from  Averroes  is  an 
error  long  since  pointed  out.*  Maimonides 
stood  wholly  on  the  peculiar  ground  of  Juda- 
ism and  of  the  Greeks,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  philosophy.  He  followed  Aristotle  in  par- 
ticular, but  he  did  so  quite  independently,  often 
differing  with  him  and  refuting  his  arguments. 
He  also  made  use  of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
the  Stoics,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  Themistius,  the  Eclectic.     That  he 

^Maimonides  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Averroes 
until  he  was  far  advanced  in  years.  See  Munk,  in  the  "Journal  asia- 
tique,"  p.  31,  Juillet,  1842;  Kenan,  "  Averroes  et  I' Averroisme  "  p.  179. 
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was  hampered  in  more  than  one  direction  by 
his  age,  his  surroundings,  and  the  oppression 
under  which  Judaism  then  groaned,  can  be  no 
reproach  to  him,  since  no  one  can  completely 
emancipate  himself  from  such  influences  ;  but 
he  rises  above  many  rabbis  when  he  says : 
"They  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  hundred  things 
of  which  there  never  was  any  thought."  His 
great  philosophical  work  bears  the  title  "More 
hanebuchim"  (The  Guide  to  the  Erring).  In 
speaking  of  this  book  he  himself  says:  uSo 
constituted  am  I,  in  a  word,  that  if  the  thought 
impels  me,  and  I  can  present  it  not  otherwise 
than  to  satisfy  and  stimulate  one  of  ten  thous- 
and, one  thinking  man,  while  to  the  masses  the 
thought  may  be  intolerable,  yet  will  I  boldly 
and  frankly  utter  the  words  which  enlighten 
the  man  of  sense,  though  I  thereby  incur  the 
censure  of  the  unreasoning  multitude."  And 
truly,  he  caused  the  thinking  to  rejoice,  and 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  on  the  development 
of  philosophy.  Scaliger  says  :  "  'The  Guide  to 
the  Erring'  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised  "  ; 
and  Casanbon  extols  him  thus :  "What  pertains 
to  religion  he  treated  religiously,  the  philosoph- 
ical philosophically,  and  the  divine  divinely." 
And  so  he  was  regarded  by  the  age  immediately 
succeeding.  His  fundamental  idea  was  this  : 
"  Man  should  not  allow  authority  to  determine 
his  actions.  Never  should  he  turn  his  back  on 
ampler  knowledge,  seeing  that  our  eyes  are  in 
front  and  not  behind."  In  another  place  he 
says :   "  The  aim  of  religion  is  to  learn  to  think 
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and  act  in  accordance  with  reason,  so  that  we 
may  approach  perfection."  In  both  respects 
he  stands  high  above  Christian  scholasticism, 
which,  moreover,  rests  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  him.*  Many  translations  of  his  work  were 
made  into  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  English,  etc. 
How  greatly  dependent  on  Maimonides  even 
Spinoza  is,  has  been  irrefutably  shown  by  Dr, 
Joel.f  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
owe  so  much  to  Gabirol  and  Maimonides  that, 
but  for  these  predecessors,  neither  could  pos- 
sibly have  attained  any  eminence  ;  and  hence  it 
may  here  again  be  said :  without  Judaism  no 
scholasticism,  and  without  scholasticism  no 
development  of  philosophy. 

After  the  death  of  Maimonides  violent  con- 
troversies arose  in  Judaism  concerning  the  value 
and  orthodoxy  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  was  often 
excommunicated.  The  narrowness  displayed 
herein  has  often,  and  in  the  silliest  fashion, 
been  charged  on  Judaism,  with  which  nobody 
took  the  trouble  to  become  fully  acquainted. 
In  intellectual  warfare  one-sided  shibboleths 
are  of  no  consequence  beyond  designating  the 
parties  ;  it  is  only  when  the  battle  is  over,  and 
we  behold  the  prize  of  victory  gained  for  the 
whole  people,  that  we  can  judge  fairly  of  both 
sides.     In  the  case  of  Maimonides  the  contest 


^Compare  among,  other  works  :  M  Joel,  "  Einfiuss  der  jiidischcn 
Philosophxe  auf  die  christliche  Scholastik,"  in  Frankel's  Monatsscbrift, 
p.  210  et  seq  ,  1860;  and  the  same  author's  "  Verhdltniss  Albert  des 
Grossen  zu  Moses  Maimonides ."  Breslau,  1863. 

fDr.  M.Joel,  "Spinoza's  tractatus  theologico-politicus  auf  seine  Quel- 
len  gepruft."  Breslau,  1872. 
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terminated  in  the  final  recognition  by  all  of  his 
intellectual  greatness,  and  in  a  vigorous  advance 
upon  the  paths  he  had  pointed  out  as  leading 
to  pure  religiousness,  rigid  morality,  and  lofty 
freedom  of  mind. 

It  behooves  me  to  call  attention  to  two  men 
who  came  after  Maimonides.  The  first  is  Levi 
ben  Gerson.  He  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
a  disciple  of  Maimonides,  since  he  warmly  ad- 
mired his  doctrines,  defended,  and  developed 
them.  His  principal  work,  uMilchamoth,,, 
already  referred  to  (p.  30),   not  only  caused  a 

freat  sensation  among  the  Jews,  but  is  also 
onorably  mentioned  by  Picus  di  Mirandola, 
Reuchlin,  Kepler,  and  other  Christian  think- 
ers.* The  second  is  Chasdai  Crescas  who, 
though  in  many  respects  a  worthy  opponent  of 
Maimonides, nevertheless  deserves  our  attention 
as  being  the  first  to  combat  Aristotle  and  his 
authority  logically.  In  his  remarkable  work, 
"Or  Adonai,"  (The  Light  of  God),  which  ap- 
peared in  1410,  he  refuted  Aristotle's  theory  of 
the  universe  and  his  physics  with  great  acumen, 
long  before  any  Christian  thinker  dared  to  rebel 
against  Aristotelian  coercion. f  As  regards 
philosophy,  too,  it  may  be  said  :  without  Ju- 
daism no  scholasticism  and  no  progress,  hence 
no  development  of  philosophy. 

In  philosophy  I  have  now  reached  the  limit 

*  "Levi  ben  Ger*on  ah  Religionsphilosopk  "  Von  Dr.  M.  Joel.  Bres- 
lau    1872. 

t  '  Don  Chasdai  Crescas'  religionsphilosophische  Lehren."  Von  Dr. 
M.  Joel.  Breslau,  ISfifi. 
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of  the  path  mapped  out  for  myself,  and  shall 
mention  but  one  other  name.  It  is  Isaac  ben 
Moses  Halevi,  called  Prophiat  Duran.  He  lived 
about  the  year  1450,  and  in  an  epistle  to  a  bap- 
tized Jew,  who  sought  to  convert  him,  reviewed 
and  disposed  of  Christianity  with  the  most 
trenchant  irony. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  a  special  branch  of  phil- 
osophy— occupying  a  high  position  in  Judaism, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  ever  since  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  service  at  Jerusalem, 
it  was  the  only  form  of  worship  left  to  the 
people.  From  the  earliest  times,  however,  they 
had  fostered  it.  And  here  I  must  mention  the 
link  between  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, to  wit :  toleration.  True  toleration  is 
the  manifestation  of  that  nobility  of  soul,  which 
everywhere  treats  men  humanely  and  kindly, 
without  regard  to  their  faith.  That  Christians 
to  this  day  are  not  deserving  of  high  commend- 
ation in  this  respect  is  an  acknowledged  fact, 
and  this  of  itself  is  an  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  injunction  to  love  all  men  is  peculiar 
to  Christianity.  The  Jews,  on  the  contrary, 
were  never  eager  to  make  proselytes,  and  rend- 
ered conversion  as  difficult  as  possible.*  Indeed, 
a  learned  rabbi  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  : 
"  Distrust  every  proselyte  unto  the  tenth  gen- 
eration." The  maxim  of  R.  Abaja  Nachmani, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  : 
4 '  Live  at  peace  with  thy  brothers  and  relatives, 

*In  confirmation  of  this  view  see  ''Literary  Remains  of  E.  Deutsche 
p.  147.   [Transl.  Note] 
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with  everybody,  even  with  the  Gentile.' '  Since 
his  day  the  Jews  have,  properly  speaking, 
recognized  no  difference  between  orthodox  be- 
lievers and  others ;  it  was  only  the  rabbis  of 
particular  schools  who,  at  times,  tried  to  prove 
the  purity  of  their  faith  by  launching  long 
since  impotent  excommunications,  against  Mai- 
monides,  for  instance.  The  Jews  by  no  means 
shunned  the  company  of  Pagans  and  Christians, 
neither  did  they  object  to  social  intercourse 
with  them,  as,  for  example,  at  the  common 
banquets,  until  all  this  was  interdicted  by 
Christian  priests.  In  the  tenth  century  appear- 
ed an  anonymous  work  by  a  Jew,  in  which 
benevolence,  mercy,  and  justice  toward  those 
of  a  different  faith  are  inculcated,  on  pain  of 
damnation.  And  at  the  very  period,  too,  when 
in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  the  most  nefari- 
ous persecution  of  the  Jews  was  at  its  height, 
a  French  Jew,  Jehuda  Sir  Leon  ben  Isaac, 
(called  Ha  Chasid,  " The  Godly,"),  wrote  a 
guide  to  a  higher  religious  life,  wherein  he 
teaches  :  "  As  by  thy  fellow-believer,  so  shalt 
thou  also  deal  uprightly  by  the  Christian  ;  if 
the  latter  has  committed  an  error  to  his  own 
injury,  thou  shalt  tell  him  of  it ;  if  the  Jew  be 
a  tax-gatherer,  he  shall  not  demand  more  of 
the  Christian  than  of  the  Jew  ;  the  Jew  shall 
use  falsehood  neither  against  Jews  nor  Christ- 
ians,* and  not  even  say  that  one  has  no  money 
to  a  doubtful  borrower  ;  one  shall  not  purloin 

^Contrariwise  the  Christian  church  had  publicly  laid  down  this 
principle  :   "  Promises  made  to  heretics  are  not  binding." 
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anything  from  the  Christian,  for  God  succors 
the  oppressed,  etc.'1  The  above  quotation  suf- 
fices, I  think,  to  make  ridiculous  a  host  of 
malicious  prejudices  against  the  Jews. 

Turning  now  to  ethics  proper,  I  must  observe 
first,  that  obedience  to  the  moral  law  was  the 
primary  and  almost  sole  duty  towards  God — 
the  real  divine  worship.  If  we  look  aside  from 
the  variable  opinions  of  individuals,  we  shall 
find  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  moral 
law,  with  the  Jews,  is  the  innate  striving  of  man 
after  perfection,  which  must  be  satisfied.  This 
surely  must  be  considered  the  purest  and  most 
unselfish  of  motives.  Perhaps  a  thought  of 
deeper  ethical  meaning  than  this  of  Ben  Asai 
(who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent- 
ury) was  never  uttered:  "Every  good  action 
contains  the  germ  of  another ;  for  the  reward 
of  virtue  is  virtue."*  As  morality  was  a  re- 
ligious duty  with  the  Jews,  there  could  be  no 
teacher  among  them,  properly  speaking,  who 
did  not  touch  upon  ethical  problems  and  treat 
them  more  or  less  in  detail.  It  will  suffice, 
therefore,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  distinguished  men,  whose  influence  on 
Judaism  was  the  most  widely  diffused  and  the 
most  permanent.  And  here  again  Hillel  and 
Shammai  are  conspicuous,  their  morality  and 
benevolence  being  exemplified  in  their  spotless 
lives.  Shammai  differs  from  his  renowned  con- 
temporary only  in  the  greater  exactitude  with 


Sayings   of  the  Sages."  p.  4.  §2. 
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which  he  mounded  the  several  ordinances  on 
the  Law.     Of  more  importance  to  us  is  Hillel, 

whose  whole  doctrine  was  a  system  of  moral 
purity  ;m<l  love,  containing  all  that  is  best  in 
the  Later  teachings  of  Jesus.  I  mustalso  men- 
tion, as  of  this  early  age,  the  apocryphal  uBook 
of  Proverbs,"  indited  under  Caligula  at  Alex- 
andria, which  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Philo.  The  book  is  directed  against  the 
immorality  and  idolatry  of  the  Pagans.  The 
dew  known  under  the  name  of  Pseudophoky- 
lides  pursued  a  similar  end,  in  commending 
the  pure  Jewish  ethics  to  the  Greeks.*  Nor 
must  1  omit  the  Patriarch  Rabbi  Simon,  of  the 
second  century,  from  whom  this  dictum  has 
come  down  to  us :  "Upon  three  things  rests  the 
stability  of  the  world :  upon  truth,  justice,  and 
peace."  Very  important  results  crowned  the 
labors  of  R.  Max  Samuel  in  the  third  century. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  had  long  before  exhorted 
the  exiled  Jews  "to  promote  the  weal  of  the 
city,  whither  they  had  been  driven,"  and  R. 
Samuel  made  it  a  universally  binding  injunc- 
tion that,  for  the  Jew,  wherever  he  might  be, 
the  laws  of  the  land  were  of  equal  validity  with 
his  own.  The  Jews  stand  high  above  our  Cath- 
olic bishops  in  this  regard.  This  principle  they 
everywhere  accepted  and  faithfully  carried  out. 
I  shall  now  pass  over  a  period  of  some  length, 
and  advert  to  the  very  benificent  influence  ex- 
erted on  Judaism  by  R.  Gershom  ben  Jehuda. 

*     Die  Pseudophokyliden."  VonBemays.  Im  Programm  des  judish- 
theologischen  Seminars.  Breslau,  1856. 
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True  to  its  inmost  spirit,  Judaism  had  fostered 
monogamy,  without  positively  prohibiting  po- 
lygamy. Gershom  was  the  first  to  do  this, 
and  had  the  law  formally  sanctioned  by  a  synod, 
since  which  time  monogamy  is  held  sacred 
among  the  Jews.  Countless  poems  testify  to 
the  affection  existing  between  husband  and 
wife.  A  particular  species  of  these,  in  which 
Jehuda  Halevi  excelled,  are  the  hymeneals  or 
marriage  songs,  which  exalt  the  dignity  and 
holiness  of  marriage.  Soon  after  followed  R. 
Hai,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
clothed  the  noble  morality  of  his  own  life  in  a 
didactic  poem  (Mussar  haskel),  translated  into 
Latin  and  often  republished.*  In  the  same 
century  lived  R.  Bachia  ben  Joseph  Ibn  Baku- 
da,  who,  in  his  work  Choboth  halebaboth  (i.  e. 
Duties  of  the  Heart),  urged  the  spiritualization 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  subordination  of  its 
ceremonial  observances.  He  was  a  pietist  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  with  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  asceticism.  This  latter  tendency 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  next  century 
by  Jehuda  Sir  Leon  ben  Isaac.  He  denounces 
as  immoral  all  seclusion  from  human  society 
and  every  form  of  monasticism.  Concerning 
prayer  he  expressed  the  beautiful  sentiment, 
that  it  has  value  only  in  the  mother-tongue, 
leaving  the  heart  untouched  when  uttered  in  a 
foreign  language.  Finally,  as  belonging  to  this 
time,  Maimonides  again  deserves  honorable 
mention  ;  for  in  several  divisions  of  his  com- 

*FCest,  Bibliotheca  judaica.  1,356. 
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mentary  on  the  Mishnah,  as  well  as  in  the  More 
hanebuchim,  he  systematically  and  philosoph- 
ically develops  Jewish  ethics,  chiefly  following 
Aristotle,  and  in  his  other  works  frequently 
recurs  to  this  subject."* 

The  foregoing  at  once  brings  me  to  jurispru- 
dence, as  moral  duties  and  obligations  were 
hardly  different  conceptions  among  the  Jews.f 
Some  additions  to  the  above  will,  therefore, 
suffice.  R.  Simlai  and  R.  Samuel  have  already 
been  mentioned  elsewhere.  R.  Hal  wrote  a 
book  on  the  commercial  laws  of  the  Talmud  in 
Arabic,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  into 
Hebrew.  In  the  twelfth  century  R.  Isaac  Ha- 
levi  attained  distinction  as  a  teacher  of  the 
civil  law.  It  was  very  generally  recognized  in 
southern  France  that  the  Jewish  laws:}:  were 
superior  to  the  Christian — a  view  which  was 
not  controverted,  but  simply  condemned  as 
heresy.  §  The  invention  by  the  Jews  of  Bills 
of  Exchange  and  Letters  of  Credit  wrought  an 
essential  change  in  the  sterile  and  narrow- 
sphered  Roman  law,  giving  to  the  entire  whole- 
sale trade  a  wider  extent  and  greater  nobility. 
When  pillage  and  incendiarism,  in  their  most 

*0n  this  head  I  have  been  as  brief  as  possible,  especially  regarding 
Maimonides,  since  I  am  able  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent  mono- 
graph:  Dr.  David  Rosin,  " Die  Ethik  des  Maimonides, "  contained  in 
the  Jahresbericht  des  jwdish-theologischen  Seminars  Frankel'scher 
Stiftung.   Breslau,  1876. 

fDr.  Rosin,  1.  c.  p.  1-2. 

JVaisatte,  "  Hist,  gener.  de  Languedoc,"  III,  Prenoes,  p.  372. 

§  "  In  calling  a  heretic  a  dog,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  dogs  lead  the  blind."  Richter's  Works,  Vol.  64,  p.  150. 
Reimers'  edition. 
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hideous  forms,  were  renewed  against  the  Jews 
under  Philip  Augustus  II. ,  they  were  enabled, 
by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  save  at  least 
a  part  of  their  property  in  their  flight  from 
Christian  highwaymen. 

Hygienics,  too,  embracing  the  preservation 
of  the  normal  condition  of  one's  own  body  by 
proper  diet,  and  the  care  and  restoration  to 
health  of  the  sick,  is  regarded  as  a  moral  duty 
by  the  Jews.*  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
find  most  teachers  acquainted  with  medicine 
and  practicing  it.  Maimonides'  fine  prayer,  f 
designed  for  a  physician  going  to  see  a  patient, 
attests  how  conscientiously  this  calling  was 
viewed.  It  may  be  said  that  before  the  rise  of 
the  schools  of  Montpellier  and  Salerno,  mainly 
founded  by  Jews4  almost  the  only  physicians 
throughout  the  then  known  world  were  Jews, 
and,  though  they  were  afterwards  joined  by 
the  Arabs  in  Spain,  §  they  again  became,  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  that  country, 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  medical  sciences. 
The  densely  ignorant  Christians  of  those  times 
even  entertained  the  absurd  superstition,  that 
the  Jews  were  exclusively  gifted  with  a  talent 
for  medicine  ;    princes  and   churchmen,    who 

*Dr  Rosin  1.  c.  p.  124. 

fTranslated  into  German  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  in  part  into 
French  by  Bedarnde,  1.  c.  p.  489 

JAstrue,  "  Ifistoire  de  la  faculte  de  Medic,  d  Montpellier,"  p.  14  ; 
Prunelle,  "  Discuurs  sur  V  influence  de  la  Medic,  sur  la  renaissance  des 
letlres"  p  44-60. 

^Though  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  Arabs  being  very  loth  to  go 
from  home. 
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plundered  and  banished  the  Jews  in  the  most 
outrageous  fashion,  obstinately  refused — as  was 
the  case  with  Francis  I.  of  France — to  accept  a 
Christian,  nay,  even  a  baptized  Jew,  as  physi- 
cian in  ordinary.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
.bus,  as  physicians  in  ordinary,  held  in  their 
hands  the  lives  of  all  the  princes  and  prelates. 
As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  were  preponderatingly 
Jews. 

It  will  suffice  to  name  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious physicians,  as  the  importance  of  the 
Jews  in  this  departntent  can  scarcely  be  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy.  As  far  back  as  the  third 
century  we  meet  with  R  Max  Samuel  (d.  257), 
already  referred  to  above.  At  that  early  day 
he  traced  most  diseases  to  vitiated  air,  and 
attributed  the  greater  mortality  of  those  wound- 
ed in  battle  to  the  protracted  action  of  the  air 
on  the  wounds.  Farragut  was  celebrated  as  a 
translator,  and  as  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Charlemagne.*  Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  Isaac  ben  Suleiman  Israeli  wrote,  in 
addition  to  other  books,  a  treatise  on  fevers  in 
Arabic,  which  was  promptly  translated  into 
Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  Latin.  At  the  same  per- 
iod, under  the  caliph  Almamun,  R.  Mashalla 
and  R.  Abul  Barkat  were  held  in  high  repute 
in  the  East  as  physicians.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Abram  Caprit  indited  a  commentary 
on  Hippocrates.  A  teacher  of  wide  renown  at 
Montpellier  was  R.  Profatius,  who  lived  about 

♦Bcdarride,  p.  72  and  p.  459  (11). 
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1300.  I  shall  add  that  Maimonides  edited  Ga- 
len, and  wrote  a  compendium  of  medicine,  in 
the  form  of  maxims  ;  also,  that  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  desired  him  for  his  physician  in  ordin- 
ary, which  honor  he  declined.  One  man  I 
notice  simply  because  of  his  name.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  municipality  of  Artes  ap- 
pointed a  Jew,  one  Pierre  de  Nostre  Dona, 
physician  to  the  town  ;  he  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  notorious  Nostradamus.  Even  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  most  eminent  physicians 
were  Jews,  to  wit,  Judas  Abrabanel  Filius, 
ZakutFilius,  Porta  de  Leon,  Abram  de  Batmis, 
David  de  Pornis,  and  many  others. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  med- 
icine and  the  natural  sciences  were  not  discon- 
nected ;  only  mathematics  and  astronomy,  pro- 
perly speaking,  were  detached  from  this  union 
at  an  early  period.  Hence,  all  physicians  con- 
cerned themselves  more  or  less  with  the  natural 
sciences,  and  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  name 
any  one  specially.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  that  there  were  several  renowned  trav- 
elers, as  Petachiah  of  Ratisbon,  Eldad  (the 
Danite),  whose  description  of  travels  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and,  above  all,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (time  of  journey  1165-1173 ),  who  tra- 
versed almost  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world.  The  account  of  his  travels,  entitled 
Maserot  Benjamin  ( Iter  Benjaminum  ) ,  has 
been  often  translated  into  Latin,  and  into  al- 
most all  the  modern  European  languages.  In 
the  discovery  of  the  East  Indies  the  Jews  also 
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shared,  Abraham  de  Behia  and  Joseph  Zapatero 
de  Lamego,  sent  by  Juan  II.  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  island  of  Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  worthy  of  particular 
mention.* 

I  append  hereto  an  outline  of  the  labors  of 
the  Jews,  in  astronomy.  At  an  early  date  the 
Jews  had  a  chronology  and  calendar  of  their 
own ;  to  guard  against  errors  in  computing 
time,  and  to  determine  their  feasts  correctly, 
they  were  obliged  to  direct  their  attention  to 
astronomy.f  Moreover,  a  knowledge  of  the 
starry  firmament  was  early  regarded  as  a  means 
to  quicken  piety  and  devotion,  which  is  proved 
by  many  passages  in  the  Talmud  arid  in  the 
writings  of  Maimonides. X  That  the  Jews  greatly 
influenced  the  development  of  mathematics,  at 
least  of  arithmetic,  appears  from  the  fact  that, 
among  the  names  of  the  ten  numbers  given  by 
Bonthius,  four  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  while  the 
word  abacus  (a  calculating  staff)  is  also  taken 
from  the  Hebrew.  §  Among  the  successors  of 
Hillel,  Gamaliel  is  highly  commended  as  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer ;  he  is  even 
said  to  have  used  a  telescope,  though  without 
lenses,  of  course.  As  early  as  89  A.  D.,  Jeho- 
shua  had  determined  the  period  (70-73  years) 

*Basnage,  "  Histoire  des  juifs."  Livre  VII.  chap.  21. 

fEpiphanius,  "Opera,"  p  18,  22;    Ideler,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Chrono- 
logic," p.  198  to  255.  Berlin,  1831. 

JDr.  J.  FCrst,  "Cultur  und  Literaturgeschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien." 
Fart  I.  p.  45. 

gj.  Liouville  "Journal  desMathem."  T.  IV.  (Paris,  1839)  p.  261,  272. 
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of  a  small  comet,  now  known  as  Halley's.*  Max 
Samuel,  in  a  Boraita  written  by  him,  has  treat- 
ed of  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  constellations,  and  explained 
the  causes  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons  ;  the 
manuscript  of  a  special  work  by  him  on  the 
seasons  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  f  He 
had,  moreover,  a  decided  contempt  of  astrology. 
For  a  long  time  the  computation  of  the  calen- 
dar, combined  as  it  was  with  various  ancient 
formalities,  was  kept  a  secret  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
until  the  patriarch  Hillel  II.  divulged  it ;  so 
exactly  does  it  accord  with  the  Metonic  cycle:}: 
that  it  holds  good  to  this  day.  How  much  of 
this  method  of  reckoning  must  be  credited  to 
Hillel  himself  can  probably  be  no  longer  de- 
termined. Even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  Arabs  had  borrowed  this  calendarial  system 
of  computation  from  the  Jewish  academy  at 
Jahtrib.  About  the  year  800  A.  D.  R.  Sahal  al 
Tabari,  called  Rabban,  attained  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  ;  he 
first  translated  Ptolemy  and  Arabic,  and  dis- 
covered the  refraction  of  light.  §  R.  Abusahal 
Dunash  ben  Tammim,  eminent  as  a  medical 
man  (physician  in  ordinary  to  the  third  Tati- 
mide  caliph),  and  renowned  as  an  astronomer, 
was  among  the  first  to  employ  the  new  Arabic 
system  of  notation,  just  introduced,  in  making 

*Ft)K8T,  1.  c.  p   43  et  seq. 
f  FuasT,  1.  c.  p.  47  et  seq 

JOn  the  Metonic  cycle  see  Tdeler,  1.  c  p.  132,  et  seq. 
gWtfsTENFELD,  "  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Aerzte  und  Naturjorsch- 
erh  p.  '20. 
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his  calculations.  The  astronomical  works  of 
R.  Abraham  ben  Chija  (Albargeloni),  written 
at  the  same  period,  were  translated  into  Latin 
and  largely  consulted.  From  the  pen  of  Mai- 
monides  we  also  have  a  circumstantial  and 
thorough  confutation  of  the  Aristological  sup- 
erstition, though  it  failed  to  make  Christian 
divines  and  princes  any  wiser.  John  of  Seville, 
or  de  Luna,  was  evidently  a  very  prominent 
mathematician  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
wrote  a  practical  arithmetic,  in  which  decimal 
fractions — probably  his  own  discovery — are 
first  used.  For  the  thirteenth  century,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  "Sohar,"  a  book  already 
spoken  of  elsewhere  ;  it  taught,  long  before 
Copernicus,  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis  was  the  cause  of  day  and  night.  In 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Alfonso 
X.,  surnamed  The  Wise,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Castile.  His  passion  for  astronomy  he  evinc- 
ed by  having  new  astronomical  tables  prepared, 
which,  known  as  the  "  Alfonsine  Tables,"  were 
long  in  vogue  among  astronomers.  To  direct 
this  undertaking  Alfonso  chose  the  Jewish  as- 
tronomer, R.  Isaac  ben  Sid.  For  the  same  king 
R.  Judah  ben  Hakohen  .translated  the  astro- 
nomical works  of  Avicenna  into  Spanish,  and 
to  him  is  also  ascribed  the  division  of  the  stars 
into  forty-eight  constellations.  R.  David  An- 
drahan,  Isaac  ben  Samuel  ben  Israel,  and  Jacob 
ben  Meir  Ibn  Tibbon,  living  during  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  XL,  are  highly  commended  for 
their  astronomical  tables,   and  Profatius,   one 
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of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  medicine  at 
the  academy  of  Montpellier,  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  astronomer.  *  I  must  again  single 
out  Levi  ben  Gerson  or  Ralbag  (better  known 
under  the  name  of  Magister  Leo  de  Bagnolas), 
whose  reputation  as  an  astronomer  was  very 
great.  His  description  of  an  astronomical  in- 
strument of  his  own  invention  was,  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  pope  Clement  VI.,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  Kepler  made  every  eifort  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  work.f 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  amply  shows 
that,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Jews 
far  surpassed  their  Christian  contemporaries, 
as  well  in  point  of  intellect,  as  in  all  the  sciences 
having  an  important  bearing  on  life.  Moreover, 
their  practical  success  proves,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, that  this  superiority  was  recognized.  As 
physicians  in  ordinary,  not  only  were  the  lives 
of  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  magnates  at 
their  mercy,  but  they  also,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  directed  the  affairs  of  states  in  which 
they  lived,  partly  through  their  influence,  partly 
through  the  offices  actually  conferred  upon 
them.  Their  moral  rectitude,  their  mental  dex- 
terity, and  their  varied  attainments,  very  fre- 
quently placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment among  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Chris- 
tians. Even  at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  Onias  and  Dosi- 

*Montucla.  "  Jlntoire  de  Matheviat"  T.  I  p.  419. 
fMunk,  "Melanges,  etc."  p.  497,   not  2;    Kepler,  " Epistola  ad  Jo- 
hanem  Itemum." 
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theus,  enjoyed  great  influence  at  court.  Philo 
was  sent  by  his  community  as  ambassador  to 
Rome.  Under  the  lirst  Roman  emperors,  again, 
the  Jews  were  respected  and  very  influential, 
for  the  most  part,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  many  laws  enacted  in  their  favor.  R.  Je- 
hoshua,  for  instance,  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  Hadrian,  and  R.  Abbahn  by  Diocletian. 
The  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  Novel  of  the 
Code  proves  that  the  Jews  were  also  highly  es- 
teemed as  farmers  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
The  heads  of  the  Jewish  academies  in  Babylonia 
were  almost  invariably  men  of  political  import- 
ance, notably  under  the  better  Persian  mon- 
archs.  The  Jews  wielded  great  power  among 
the  Arabs  until  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who 
began  to  persecute  them  only  when  he  believed 
himself  powerful  enough  to  dispense  with  their 
services.  Two  learned  Jews,  Abdallah  Ibn 
Salam  and  Mukchairik,  rendered  him  valuable 
assistance  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran. 
By  the  victorious  Tuarik  the  Jews  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  almost  brutalized  Visigoths  in 
Spain.  Snwair  became  master  of  the  mint  un- 
der Abdul  Malik.  R.  Isaac  was  so  highly 
prized  by  Charlemagne,  that  he  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  Haroun  Alrashid.  The  learned 
family  of  the  Kalonymos  were  transplanted  by 
Charlemagne  to  Mayence.  Zedekias  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  R. 
Juda  was  his  particular  favorite.  Isaac  ben 
Suleiman  Israeli  was  the  favorite  of  Prince  Zia- 
deth  Allah  in   Kairnan,    and  afterwards   the 
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confidant  of  Ubaid  Allah,  founder  of  the  Fatim- 
ide  dynasty.  Sabbatai  Donnolo  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  Byzantine  viceroy  Euprarios. 
As  charge  d'affaires  and  afterwards  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  caliph  Abdurrah- 
man II.,  R.  Abu  Jussuf  Chasdai  ben  Isaac  Ibn 
Shaprut  played  an  important  role  (915-970). 
Jekutiel  Ibn  Hassan  had  great  influence  at  Sar- 
agossa,  and  was  the  patron  of  Gabirol.  Habus, 
caliph  of  Granada,  made  Samuel  Halevi  Ibn 
Nagrela  his  vizier,  whose  son,  Abu  Hussain 
Joseph  Ibn  Nagrela,  succeeded  to  all  his  digni- 
ties. Joseph  Ibn  Migash  1.  filled  a  high  post 
of  honor  under  Almuthadid  of  Seville ;  and 
Abu  Fadl  Chasdai  was  the  vizier  of  King  Amuk- 
tadir  of  Saragossa.  In  Spain  the  example  set 
by  the  Arabs  carried  away  the  Christian  Kings  ; 
everywhere  high  offices  of  honor  were  bestowed 
on  the  Jews,  as,  for  example,  on  the  renowned 
Solomon  ben  Virga.  On  account  of  his  skill  in 
public  affairs  Amram  ben  Isaac  Ibn  Shalbib 
was  held  in  great  estimation  by  Alfonso  YI.  of 
Castile,  and  Cidellus  was  not  less  esteemed.  In 
the  twelfth  century  Abraham  ben  Chija  Alber- 
geloni  was  an  official  at  the  court  of  Castile.  In 
like  manner,  the  Jews  maintained  their  influ- 
ence under  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Toledo  and  Alfonso 
II.  of  Arragon.  Most  frequently  they  were 
charged  with  the  administration  of  finance;  for, 
as  they  were  honest  and  capable,  the  grandees 
preferred  being  served  by  them  to  being  cheated 
and  robbed  by  dolts  of  their  own  faith.  Even 
pope  Alexander  III.  had  a  Jew,  R.  Jechiel  ben 
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Abraham,  for  his  minister  of  finance.  As  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  R.  Isaac  Ab- 
rabanel  was  Minister  under  Alfonso  V.  of  Port- 
ugal. Expelled  the  country  during  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  after  the  king's  death,  he  was 
received  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  made 
Minister  of  Finance.  Here  for  eight  years,  just 
as  long  as  the  pious  Ferdinand  was  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  by  reason  of  his  wars  a- 
gainst  the  Moors,  the  greatest  honors  were 
showered  upon  him.  But  hardly  were  Ferdin- 
and and  his  fanatical  consort  relieved  of  their 
dread  of  the  Moors,  when  they  fell  upon  the 
wretched  Jews  and  prepared  to  strip  them  of 
their  property.*  Once  again,  however,  these 
two  priest-ridden  rulers  took  the  sum  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  ducats  for  the  Christian  duty 
they  owed  their  Moloch-God.  Nevertheless, 
in  open  violation  of  the  compact,  that  chief 
priest  of  Moloch,  Torquemada,  extorted  their 
consent  to  plunder,  butcher,  and  banish  the 
Jews,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  better  and 
more  pious  than  their  depraved  persecutors. 
Abrabanel  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Naples, 
where  he  presently  became  the  favorite  of  the 
king,  Alfonso  V.  The  latter  being  soon  after 
driven  from  the  country  by  Charles  VIII.,  Ab- 
rabanel, with  unwavering  loyalty,  accompanied 
his  patron  to  Venice.  Here,  again,  he  soon  ac- 
quired great  influence,  and,  as  envoy  of  the 
Republic,  had  occasion  to  conclude  a  treaty 
regulating  the  spice-trade  with  the  crown  of 

*  "Promises  made  to  heretics  are  not  binding."  Canon  of  the  Church. 
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Portugal,  which  was  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  This  was  the  last  act  in  his  honorable 
and  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman.*  Abrabanel 
was  an  author  also  ;  his  exegetical  and  philo- 
sophical writings  display  great  learning,  acute- 
ness,  and  independence  of  thought.     Of  even 

freater  importance,  perhaps,  were  his  political 
issertations,  in  which  he  illustrated  his  views 
by  examples  taken  from  ancient  and  modern 
history.  For,  from  the  days  of  the  authors  of 
the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  of  Josephus,  hist- 
ory was  always  sedulously  cultivated  by  the 
Jews ;  and,  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  had 
scarcely  anything,  if  we  except  the  childish 
Byzantine  court-histories,  but  collections  of  ab- 
surd convent  tales,  or  pagan  reminiscences 
strung  together  by  hook  or  by  crook,  R.  Abra- 
ham Ibn  Daud  continued  the  history  of  his 
people  down  to  his  own  time  (about  1150),  and 
wrote  his  history  of  Rome,  from  Romulus  to 
the  Visigoth  Recared.  The  statesmen,  whose 
names  I  have  here  adduced,  are  but  a  few  of 
those  who  have  shed  lustre  on  Judaism  ;  every- 
where the  Jews  were  sought,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  age. 

The  aspects  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Jews  hitherto  presented  pertain,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  domain  of  knowledge,  the  religious 
aspect  alone  revealing  to  us  the  life  of  faith, 
in  regard  to  which,  we  have  seen,  the  Jews 
were  also  guided  by  pure  and  lofty  ideas.     The 

*Bayle,  "  Diction,  hist,  et  crit."  Art.  Abrabanel ;  Boissi,  "Disserta- 
tions sur  les  juifs."  p  2. 
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realm  of  imagination  remains  to  be  considered, 
which,  bordering  immediately  upon  the  domain 
of  faith,  realizes,  as  it  were,  the  ideas  of  faith 
by  imduing  them  with  aesthetic  life.  It  is  true, 
the  Jews  have  often  been  denied  the  possession 
of  artistic  gifts,  but  very  unjustly.  That  all 
art  prim  aril  v  develops  with  and  from  religious 
ideas,  and  their  symbolization,  is  certain  ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  one  form  of  art — the  rep- 
resentative, plastic,  and  pictorial — remained 
alien  to  the  Jews.  Their  purely  spiritual  belief, 
excluding  the  sensible  and  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  divine,  rendered  this  inevitable.* 
But  how  highly  they  valued  poetry,  even  at  an 
early  period  in"  their  history,  no  Christian  can 
fail  to  see,  who  has  glanced  at  the  Psalms,  or 
listened  to  a  motet,  cantata,  or  oratorio,  taken 
in  the  main  from  the  poetic  speeches  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  entire  literature  of  all  nations, 
since  the  beginning  of  our  own  era,  scarcely 
anything  will  be  found  to  rank  with  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Jews  for  simple  grandeur,  sublim- 
ity of  thought,  and  dignity  and  impressiveness 
of  language.  The  Christian  church  has  even 
elevated  the  erotic  compositions  of  this  people 
(Solomon's  Song)  to  the  rank  of  a  religious 
poem,  on  account  of  their  lofty  style,  though 
anticipated  in  this  by  R.  Akiba  in  the  second 
century. 

*"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  likeness  or  image  of  that 
which  is  in  the  heaven  above,  nor  the  earth  below,  nor  the  waters  un- 
der the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve  them." 
Exodus,  XX.  4-5  "  Molten  gods  thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself." 
Exodus  XXXIV,  17. 
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Not  long  did  the  Jews  content  themselves 
with  the  older  works  collected  by  Ezra,  and  at 
a  very  early  period  mention  is  made  of  new  at- 
tempts a.t  poetical  composition.  Their  expul- 
sion to  Arabia  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabic  tongue,  whose  charm  and  elegance,  re- 
acting on  the  Hebrew,  gave  to  it  greater  refine- 
ment and  flexibility.  This  poetic  development 
reached  its  climax  among  the  eminently  culti- 
vated Spanish  Jews.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
number  of  poets,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
mentioning  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent. 
Nagrela,  Gabirol,  Chasdai,  Moses  Ibn  Ezra, 
Jehuda  Halevi,  Charisi,  etc.,  are  men  who  must 
ever  be  named  with  great  respect.  Jehuda  Ha- 
levi is  sublime,  and  religious  poetry  (Milton 
and  Klopstock  not  excepted)  has  nothing  finer 
to  show  than  his  "  Elegy  on  Zion."  But  He- 
brew poetry  was  by  no  means  restricted  to 
religious  themes.  The  Gnomic  poetry  formed 
the  transition,  in  which  species  Nagrela  attained 
distinction  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  charm- 
ing Jewish  poem  of  Jussuf  and  Suleika,  written 
much  earlier  and  incorporated  into  the  Kor&n, 
must,  in  fact,  be  assigned  to  this  border-land 
between  religious  and  secular  poetry.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  linguists  of  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, Alcharisi,  translated  the  MaJcames*  of 
Hariri,  now  so  familiar  to  German  readers 
through  Ruckert'  s  version.  The  task  of  trans- 
lation prompted  Alcharisi  to  compose  a  similar 
work  in  Hebrew,  under  the  title  of    "Tachke- 

*8entcntious  poems. — Trans. 
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In  secular  song  Moses  ben  Ezra,  Al- 
charisi,and  Manuelof  dist  i  tiguished  themselves; 
the  latter  lias  been  aptly  styled  the  first  Hein- 
rich  Heine.  Jewish  poetry  is  particularly  rich 
in  fables— a  species  of  didactic  poem  peculiar 
to  the  East.  As  far  back  as  the  second  centu- 
ry R.  Mair  wrote  some  three  hundred  fables  on 
tne  fox,  and  Berachja  Nakdan  ben  Natronai, 
about  the  year  1209,  was  a  very  fertile  fabulist, 
to  whom  Lafontaine  is  largely  indebted.^  A- 
mong  the  German  minnesingers  of  the  twelfth 
century  we  find  theJewSusskind  vonTrimberg.g 
Two  German  poets  desired  to  continue  Wolf- 
ram von  Eschenbach's  "Parcival,"  following 
the  French  poem  of  Manessier ;  but,  as  they 
understood  no  French,  they  had  to  seek  the 

*Alcharisi  regards  three  qualifications  as  indispensable  to  a  trans- 
lator He  should  thoroughly  understand  1)  the  language  from  which 
he  translates,  2)  that  into  which  he  translates,  and  3)  he  should  com- 
pletely master  the  subject  treated  in  the  work  to  be  translated.  What 
would  become  of  some  of  our  modern  translators,  if  they  were  judged 
by  this  standard  ?  On  the  Makames  of  Alcharisi  cf.  Kampf.  •'  Die 
erste  Makame  des  Charisi."  Berlin,  1848;  Beugnot,  "  Lesjuifs  d'Oc- 
cident"  gives  one  section  of  the  Makames  in  French,  which  is  copied 
by  Bedarride  p  510,  etseq. 

fDr.  Padr.  "  Immanuel  und  Dante  "  in  the  Jahrbuch  of  the  German 
Dante  Society,  Vol.  III.  and  Vol  IV  p.  667. 

JFor  translations  of  Hebrew  poems  of  the  oldest  period  I  refer  to 
Dr.  E  Meier,  "  Geshichte  der  poetischen  Nationalliteratur  der  He- 
brder."  Leipsic  1856  ;  and  of  those  of  the  later  period  to  Dr.  M  Sachs, 
"Die  religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien"  Berlin,  1845  ;  Zunz.  "Syn- 
agog  Poesie  des  MittelaUers"  Berlin  1855-1867;  Db.  A.  Sulzbach, 
''Dichterklange  aus  Spanien's  besseren  Tagen  "  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
1873;  likewise  to  the  various  compilations  of  translations  of  Oriental 
poems  e.  g  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  '•  Polyglotte  der  orientalischen  Poesie." 
Leipsic,  1853,  Ac. 

#Von  der  Hagen,  "Deutsche  Minnesdnger."  Vol.  II.  p.  258  et  seq. 
and  Vol.  IV.  p.  356,  et.  seq.  Leipsic,  1836. 
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aid  of  a  competent  Jew.     At  the  close  of  their 
work  they  say : 

M  One  Samson  Pnie,  a  Jew, 
Did  time  and  labor,  too, 
Unto  this  knightly  tale  apply, 
Greatly  aiding  us  thereby. 
He  did  it  into  German  first, 
'Twas  then  by  us  in  rhyme  rehearsed." 

The  above-mentioned  Manuelo  (Immannel  ben 
Solomon)  was  a  gifted  poet,  and  may  be  called 
the  precursor  of  Boccaccio.  He  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Dante's  intimate  friends. 

To  my  knowledge  no  Jew  ever  complained  of 
learned  and  famous  women,  as  did  our  Schiller. 
There  certainly  was  no  lack  of  material  for  an 
epistolary  complaint.  At  the  time  of  the  Tan- 
aim,  for  instance,  Berurja,  a  woman,  was  greatly 
renowned  for  her  erudition.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  a  very  beautiful  Jewess  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  Talmud  in  the  East,  and  Rabbi 
Meir's  daughter,  Rebecca,  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Rashi,  wrote  several  scientific 
books.  Donna  Isabella  Correa,  Donna  Sara  de 
Jonseca,  Donna  Isabella  Enriquez,  and  many 
others^*  were  prominent  in  the  Spanish  school 
of  poetry. 

As  the  beautiful  hymeneals  were  sung,  and 
as  chanting  had  early  been  introduced  into  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  the  Jews  must  have 
preserved  those  musical  attainments  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  eleventh  century  Jacob  ben  Jakarta  spoken 

*Kayserling,"Z>£<?  judischen  Frauen  in  der  Oeschichte,  Literatur 
und  Kunst."  Leipsic,  1878. 
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of  as  a  writer  on  music,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Arkevolte  wrote  an  ingenious  work  on 
the  same  subject,  many  of  its  views  reminding 
one  forcibly  of  Thi6baut's  " Purity  of  Music.* 

I  have  now  shown  how,  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  whilst  all  the  European  nations  had 
come  to  a  stand-still,  retrogaded,  or,  like  the 
Germanic  peoples,  had  scarcely  begun  to  move, 
the  Jews  pushed  vigorously  forward  on  the 
road  of  intellectual  development,  and  cultivat- 
ed every  department  of  science.  I  have  also 
shown  how  many  of  their  achievements  were 
appropriated,  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  those  nations  who  were  just  beginning  a 
new  mental  life.  But  they  have  still  another 
and  very  great  claim  on  our  gratitude.  When 
the  Western  nations  began  to  stretch  out  their 
hands  eagerly  for  the  luscious  fruits  of  ancient 
culture,  the  labor  of  placing  them  within  their 
reach  fell  to  the  Jews :  for  the  Christians,  in 
their  schocking  ignorance,  did  not  understand 
the  languages  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  ancients 
spoke.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Jew- 
ish translators,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  enveloped 
us  a  good  while  longer.  The  first  people  to 
rouse  themselves  from  the  gloom  of  the  night, 
hideous  with  wild  orgies,  which  followed  the 
migration  of  nations,  were  the  Moorish  Arabs  ; 
and  it  was  the  Jews  who  rendered  the  Greek 
works  accessible  to  them. 

At  the  remote  day  when  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek,  the  so-called  Sep- 
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tuagint,  was  made,  Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  was 
particularly  active  in  the  work,  while  the  book 
of  Jesus  Sirach  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
his  grandson  of  the  same  name.  In  the  second 
century  a  Greek  version  of  the  Thora  was  added 
by  Akylas  ;  one  in  Chaldaic,  the  so-called  Tar- 
gum  Onkelos,  followed  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
and  previously  a  Syriac  version,  the  so-called 
Peshito,  had  been  made.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  Messer-Gawaich  rendered  a 
medical  treatise  by  the  Presbyter  Aaron  from 
Syriac  into  Arabic.* 

Rabban  (Sahal  al  Tabari),  in  the  ninth  cent- 
ury, translated  Ptolemy  into  Arabic,  and  Saa- 
dia  ben  Joseph  translated  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  same  language.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century  P.  Joseph  Ibn  Abitur  com- 
pleted his  great  work,  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Mishnah,  at  the  desire  of  the  caliph  Alhakem 
II.  The  celebrated  Chasdai  first  carried  to  Spain 
the  treatise  of  Dioscorides — a  present  from  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Constantine  VIII  — ,  and 
translated  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  monk, 
through  Latin  into  Arabic.  From  this  time 
forth,  the  translations  grow  so  numerous,  that 
it  scarcely  repays  the  trouble  to  name  individ- 
ual translators.  Whole  families  engaged  in 
these  labors  through  several  generations,  as, 
for  example,  the  Tibbonides,  by  whom  the 
works  of  Averroesf  and  Aristotle,  in  particular, 

*Hallkr,  "  Bibliotheca  medico-practica  "  L.  II  p  338;  K.  Sprek- 
GEL,  -Geschichte  der  ArzneiKunde"  Theil  2.  p.  352.  2d  Edit.  1800. 

fE.  Renan,  "Averroeset  I'  Averroisme,"  p.  186etseq  3d  Edit.  Paris, 
1866. 
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were  translated  into  Latin  and  thus  made  avail- 
able to  the  West.  Moses  Ibn  Tibbon  furnished 
the  best  translation  of  Euclid.  The  family  of 
the  Kalonymides  occupy  an  equally  distin- 
guished position.*  They  were  notably  esteemed 
and  patronized  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
as  was  also  the  translator  Jacob  Anatoli. t  I 
must  close  the  list  with  the  French  family  of 
the  Kimchi. 

Taking  one  more  retrospect,  we  shall  find 
that,  during  the  gloomy  Middle  Ages,  intellect^ 
ually  barren  and  stagnant,  the  Jews  were  the 
conservators  of  a  rational  system  of  agriculture, 
of  all  the  more  important  trades,  of  silk-culture, 
dyeing,  and  weaving,  and  that  they  carried  on 
and  promoted  the  international  commerce  on 
which  depends  the  welfare  of  nations. 

We  have  seen  how,  with  uninterrupted  intel- 
lectual activity,  they  cultivated  every  domain 
of  science,  developing  it  and  transmitting  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  to  the  nations  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  at  length  aroused 
from  their  stupor.  They  founded  the  science 
of  language  ;  they  alone,  as  against  the  narrow- 
mindedness  and  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  preserved  and  fostered  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  comprehensive  and  pro- 
ductive ;  for,  during  many  centuries,  they  alone 
combined  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  (in  part 
also  of  Greek)  and  the  Western  tongues.  They 
were  the   only  ones,    who  gave  free  play  to 

*Resan  ibidem,  p.  188. 

fFor  a  long  list  of  translators  see  B^darride,  "Hist,  desjuijs."  p.  546. 
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thought  in  philosophy,  and  particularly  in  the 
philosophy  of  religion  ;  who  rounded  ethics,  as 
no  other  people  has  done.  It  was  they  especi- 
ally, who  reduced  medicine  to  a  science,  and 
developed  it  ;*  they  actively  promoted  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy  ;  they  founded  the  famous 
schools  of  Montpellier  and  Salerno,  and  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  Padua. 
Only  a  few  years  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, they  had  excellent  printing-offices  in  many 
cities.  Ribeyra  de  Santos  justly  says  :  "  We 
owe  to  the  Jews  the  greater  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  principles  of  philosophy,  bot- 
any, medicine,  astronomy,  and  cosmography, 
also  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  of  the  sacred 
tongues,  and  almost  all  studies  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature, "f 

With  this  well- deserved  encomium  I  shall  close 
this  brief  survey  of  the  sciences  among  the  Jews, 
referring  all  curious  readers  for  further  partic- 
ulars to  the  works  cited  in  the  foot-notes. :(: 

•If  Professor  Billroth  itj  his  volume,  "The  Teaching  and  Learning  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,"  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by  his  old  pre- 
judices ( A.uerbach  has,  to  my  thinking,  been  much  too  lenient  in  his 
strictures  on  him,  see  P.  Lindatj's  "  Gegenwart,"  1876,  p.  17. )  that  is 
his  own  affair;  but  how  can  a  public  teacher  display  such  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  history  of  his  own  science  ?  He  evidently  does  not  know  of 
what  immense  importance  the  Jews  were  for  medicine,  and  has  there- 
fore not  considered  that,  but  for  the  Jews,  there  might  never  have 
been  a  Professor  Billroth. 

fRiBEYRA  DE  Santos,  "  Memorias  de  litteratura  portuguesa."  Tom. 
II   Lisbon,  1792. 

^Besides  the  works  of  Dr  Joel  already  quoted.  I  may  add  his  disser- 
tation :  "Spinoza's  theologisch-politischer  Tractat  auf  seine  Quellen  ge- 
pruft  "  Breslau,  1870.  See  also  R,  bAissET  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  for  Jan  13. 1862;  and  H.  Ginsberg,  "Lebens-  und  Charaktcr- 
bild  Baruch  Spinoza's"  Leipsic,  1876. 
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